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Von. XI. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
NAPOLEONIS MORS. 
“A willow, which had been the exile’s favourite, and under which he 


had often enjoyed the fresh breeze, was torn up by the hurricane. 

ee ’s passing spirit was Souebondy Corane in astrife more ter- 
rible than that of the elements around. The words, “téte d’armée,” the 
last which his lips, intimated that his thoughts were watching the 
current of a heady fight.”—Sir Walier Scott. 


He dreams of battle’s crimsoned ground, 

The loud-mouthed cannon’s roar he hears ; 
With clang of arms, and every 

Familiar to a warrior’s ears. 

He listens to the impatient tread 
Of war-steeds o’er a gory bed, 

Into the raging combat driven ;— 
Now to the work of death he flies, 
Unmindful of the piercing cries 
That from a wounded host arise, 

With shouts of victory to heaven ! 


The clarion’s voice he joys to hear, 
As forward to the strife they come, 
With beating of the deaf’ning drum, 
That frees the coward heart from fear. 
He glories in the brilliant sight 
banners in the thick air streaming, 
Amid the quick, uncertain light 
Reflected by the bayonets’ gleaming 
Through smoke upborne to the cloudless sky— 
To the dead a sulphurous canopy. 
He views, with eagle-eye, unmoved, 
The carnage and the dread display 
Of thousands mid the buoning bap, 
That fell for him they loved, 
Their idol, and their pride ; 
His own, his bosom-ones, were there— 
The great, the brave, the young and fair, 
Expiring side by side. 
His spirit, on the fatal field, 
Beholds the bloody conflict o’er ; 
The palm to him the foemen yield— 
To him—the dying conqueror ! 


The dream is done! and this the hour 
A hero bows to nature’s power ; 
And on that high and pallid brow 
The dew of death lies chilly now : 
Those eyes, that, tearless from their birth, 
Had coldly marked th’ ensanguined earth ; 
And ne’er in pity knew to weep, 
Are sealed in more than a | sleep. 
The sternness of a warrior’s soul, 
The mind, “ that never brooked control,” 
The firm resolve, the daring thought, 
The unconquerable pride of heart, 
(Their impress on his features wrought, ) 
Yet breathe, nor with his life depart. 
But hark! the threat’ning storm is fast 


eye me —and the furious blast 
Hath darkened round the mid-sea isle ; 
And lightnings, from its bosom cast, 


Are glancing o’er the rocky pile. 

The fretful ocean rears on high 

Its crested billows to the sky, 

And dashes, with a fearful roar, 

In foam — the sounding shore. 

Behold! the bursting tempest-cloud 
Uplifts yon willow from its sod ;— 

a = — the —~ y loud— ni 
e whirlwinds wrap that spirit prou 
And bear it to its God ! ss 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 











THE FESTIVAL OF SAINT AGATHA. 
CHAPTER III. 

“Ay, twenty-three years, come next Saint Agatha.” 

“ Holy virgin!” exclaimed Lizette, crossing herself, ‘‘ was it not 
fearful?” A murmur of pious fear assented to the ejaculation of 
the girl, and indicated the anxious interest with which the throng- 
ing servants of the castle di del Sforsa listened to the tale of the first 
speaker. ‘But do go on, Bartolo,” continued Lizette. ‘ How 
happened it afterwards ?” 

“ Ay, Bartolo, how happened it afterwards?” echoed the group of 
domestics around him; and each pressed closer to his neighbour, 
on the oaken bench that fronted a decaying fire ; their superstitions 
lending shapeless phantasies of an evil creation to every unoccu- 
pied interval of the dim-lit hall where they were assembled. 

‘«‘ Well,” resumed the old man, (he was major-domo of the cas- 
tle,) “‘ my story is, now, soon ended. Though every search was 
made, they could never discover her; or even learn in what direc- 
tion she proceeded after she left the chapel. The marchese, her fa- 
ther, did not long survive the shock; and my lord, the count, re- 
turned a changed man to the home of his fathers, where he had not 
been for many a long day before, bringing with him the Lady Au- 
gusta, who is now, I hope, a saint in heaven. Yes—she died, (hea- 
ven be with her,) after giving birth to the Lady Jacqueline, her 
fourth child; for, though she lingered on for a while, she never ful- 
ly recovered from the effect of her marriage scene, but her life 

















was gradually ebbing and ebbing, until” (he wiped a tear from his | foam, lash the retiring rocks that based them. Toward a light 


eye,) “she was taken at last from a world unworthy of her, and 
left more than one heart to sorrow for her loss.” He paused, 
for the recollection of his mistress was a talisman to his feelings, 
and it conjured the liquid sorrow from his heart. His auditors 
checked their impatience for a moment, till the old man’s emotion 
would subside ; but it seemed likely to outlive their anticipations. 


“ But what became of the Lady Leonora’s son,” asked Lizette. | 


Lives he, Bartolo, knowest thou ?” 

“T know not,” he replied, in a desponding tone ; “for the boy 
was stolen, when yet very young, from the house of the French 
marquis, his mother’s uncle, the Marquis de Valere, I think.” There 
was another pause, during which the wind was heard howling 
around the turreted walls of the castle, in those fitful gusts that 
betray the approach of a storm. 

“Holy mother!” ejaculated the loquacious Lizette, interrupting 
the melancholy silence, and not desiring to lose the delicious ex- 
citement of having her fears aroused. ‘ Holy mother, I tremble 
to think on’t! And so thou sayest that the festival of Saint Aga- 
tha always brings with it some disaster to my lord, the count, 
Bartolo ?” 

“« And, to my sorrow, I say it; but "tis even so. It never comes 
without misery in its train. 
that it has been. 


Lady Jacqueline, her beautiful daughters died upon the return of 


that day ; and it was on the last feast, as ye all know, that the i 


It never goes without leaving a token | 
On the festival of Saint Agatha five years from || 
the day of her marriage, died my lady. One by one, all but the |) 





| that streamed from the highest of those cliffs, at the distance of 
about a mile from the castle, the count directed his way. Weak 
| and trembling he proceeded on his path, wading through impene- 

trable darkness, without any other guide than the distant light and 
| his knowledge of the way. Assisted by the wind, he with difficulty 
| effected the steep ascent that first brought him on the border of the 
sea, parallel with which his path thence continued, rough and un- 
| sheltered. Now stumbling over the bedded rock, again pausing 
| on the verge of the unsheltered precipice—at one time climbing the 
| laborious steep, at another creeping tremblingly down the dangerous 
descent, his limbs benumbed from cold, and enduring all the horrors 
| of elemental combat, the feeble count continued on his way, and 
| at length, after a severe struggle, reached the haven of his purpose. 
| The light which directed him, was a torch fastened to a long 
| pole, and gleaming above a rude structure of stone and mortar, 
| which was immediately sheltered by huge rocks, that overhung the 
| precipice on which it was built. The tenant of this mansion was 
| universally known through the country by the name of the Cliff 
| hag, which appellation she received from the peculiar situation of 
| her retirement. Every one was intimate with her reputed powers 
| of divination ; and the accredited realization of all that she had ever 
| foretold was the theme of many a winter night's tale among the 
neighbouring peasantry. Stories of manifold character were circu- 
lated about her—some hinted the possibility of her being no other 
| than an incarnate fiend—others confirmed the supposition, by as- 
serting that fiery shapes were frequently seen dancing upon the 


young count was killed in a gambling-house at Naples, by ‘no one | cliff around her cabin, while those who wished to acquire a charac- 


knew who.’ 
again relapsing into the silence of sorrow, and looking wistfully at 
the decaying embers of the fire. Even Lizette was mute; and the 
domestics gradually dropped off, returning to their beds to dream 
of haunted towers, and the ghosts of those that were. 

While the servants of the castle di del Sforsa were indulging 
the pleasure of having their curiosity satisfied at the expense of 
their fears, far otherwise was its master employed. Who was the 


silver-haired mourner, for grief was on his brow, that sat amid the || 


gloom of an unlighted chamber in that castle, apart from the intru- 
sion of human sound, and only disturbed by the night-wind moaning 
through the ivy mantle of the gray walls without! 

The moon, occasionally peeping through the intervals of the 
curled clouds which rolled hurriedly past, threw a misty light upon 
his features, and developed in them, a subdued expression that 


showed how busy care had been in his heart. Perhaps the dark | 


hangings of velvet which clothed the apartment, stirred into slow 
undulations by the rude gust that penetrated through the gothic 
windows, gave an influence to his feelings, which might be engen- 
dered by a pall or a tomb. His hand was pressed to his forehead, 
and his eye looked intently upon “nothing.” There is something 
in that vacant stare, that tells of absorbing agony, when the eye- 
ball almost starts from its bed with intensest gaze, without having 
an object for its contemplation. His cheek was pale and furrowed ; 


his lips bloodless and livid. His waste person was lost in the sha- | 
dows of the room ; and it was only the deathlike whiteness of his || 


countenance in pale relief to the black panoply around him that be- 
trayed, or rather could betray, his presence. Ay, reader, who 
washe? He, though there was nothing to bespeak him, the once 
haughty, gallant, reckless Count del Sforsa ! ' 

Twenty-three years since his form was erect in the pride of man- 
hood ; his heart leaped in the buoyancy of its vigour; his cheek was 
painted with the healthfulness of youth, and his eye was bright with 
the fervour of his spirit’; but now !—Be silent : morality has had 
its verdict. 

Thus, motionless, he sat in the dark stillness of the night-hour, 
without a lamp to shed a ray upon its gloom, but shrouded in sha- 
dow, like the spirit of his heart. As the first sound of the clock, 
pealing the eleventh hour, fell upon his ear, he started to his feet, 
and stood breathlessly listening until the last echo of its warning 
decayed in the distance ; when, with a slow and tremulous voice, 
he exclaimed : 

“Tt is the hour !” 

The elements that had been preparing for conflict, during the 
early part of the night, now let loose their violence, and the loud 
peal of the distant thunder trumpeted the first note of strife, as 
Count del Sforsa, wrapped in the ample folds of a cloak, issued 
through the postern, and closed it on the outside after him. Large 
masses of clouds had congregated in the heavens, towering in vo- 
luminous layers above each other, like the curls of a godhead ; and 
from the impervious pile began now to issue streams of lightning, 
flash succeeding flash, and increasing in their frequency as the roar 
of the thunder became more distinct. The howl of the wind was 
louder and less fitful, as it swept over the cliffs that bounded the 
domain of the house of Del Sforsa; and fiercely did the roused 
wave of the Mediterranean, which they overlooked, with its angry 








But the will of heaven be done,” sighed the old man, i ter for wisdom, shook their heads gravely, and said—nothing. Cer- 


| tain it was, that many had consulted her, and she proved herself, in 
| the event, well worthy of her reputation; for al! confessed, with 
what credit to themselves we forbear to say, that her r 

| were ever most singularly accurate. No one could boast that they 
| had ever seen other than the countenance of this mysterious being ; 
| and many were obliged to shut their wyes in disgust, such was the 
| frightful ugliness of her features, during their interview, which was 
invariably carried on through an apertare of about a foot square in 
| the front wall of the cabin. 

Nor could any one tell the precise time that she had commenced 
to tenant this wild retreat; though all knew it was within a period 
of nine years from the time the scene of our third chapter opens. 
Somewhat of information the curious sought from an idiot, who 
was the only companion of her loneliness ; but he only replied, to their 
questions, with a mirthless laugh, or a silent stare. Of himit was 
| said, that she had thrown a cloud over his reason to fit him for her 
service, and that he might not disclose the secrets of her household. 

The fame of this extraordinary woman had reached the ears of 
| Count del Sforsa ; and, strange as it may appear, he had been fre- 
quently observed as now, bending his way towards her rock-girt 


|| home on the cliff. Yes, the energies of his mind, overthrown by the 


countless disasters of his house, clung amid the ocean of misery 
| that was whelming him in its waves, as the drowning man catches 

at the straw, to the unenduring succour of superstition, and instead 

of resorting to the solace of religion, he betook, in the imbecility of 
| his spirit, to the resource of credulous ignorance. 

Our readers will not accuse us of according our faith to the fa- 
culty of second sight, when we acknowledge that the unaccountable 
woman, who continued to acquire such an ascendency over the mind of 
Count del Sforsa, had never warned him of any approaching calami- 
ty, but what occurred most particularly faithful to her prediction of it. 

But she exercised an influence not only over his mind but his 
| feelings. 
| It is eminently characteristic of human nature that if you enlist 
| its fears, your victory is complete. By awakening his conscience, 
| and rebuking and even mocking him for the great error of his life, she 
won upon his terrors, and they made him the creature of her will. 

Her reproof was ever vented with the tartest malignity, while 
he only d or deprecated, but never rebelled against its violence. 
| To her he resorted under every emergency ; and her council was 
| his direction in all undertakings. Such was the woman to whom 
| his visit of this night was purposed ; and how sacred must have been 
its motive, when storm, night, distance, all were disregarded as 
trifles in the comparison of its importance. We shall detain the 
reader to explain it. 

One evening, some nine months thence, the count was returning 
from an interview with the Cliff hag, when he was accosted, in 
French, by a young cavalier, who politely asked him the direction 
to the castle of the Count del Sforsa, which he said he understood 
to be somewhere in the neighbourhood. The count had been 
already warned of this meeting by his singular monitress; and 
he unhesitatingly discovered himself to the young stranger, who 
seemed happily surprised by the “rencontre.” He said he was the 
son of the Compte de Vigne, and grand-son to the Marquis de 








Valere, who, the reader will remember, was uncle to the unfortunate 








178 


Leonora and her gentle sister: that he had come to seek the pro- 
tection of Count del Sforsa, having been included in the persecution 
raised against the Huguenots by Catherine de Medicis, and being on 
that account obliged to fly from his country, until the expected 
rising of his party would give him an opportunity of avenging him- 
self :—that he depended on the protection of Count del Sforsa, from 
the connexion which existed between him and his mother’s fa- 
mily, and that, should events afford him the opportunity, his kind- 
ness would be tenfold returned. The count being advised by the 
Cliff hag that the cavalier was to burst the spell of evil which ho- 
vered over his house, gladly extended to him his hospitality, not for 
a moment questioning the authenticity of his story. Thus, then, 
did Robert de Vigne, for so hestyled himself, become an inmate of 
the castle di del Sforsa ; and in time the professed lover of its fair- 


+ 


from the count mingled its deep note with the blast, but he other- 
wise replied not. 

“‘ Nay, shrink not,” she continued, “ from the penance of thy sin, 
for the day of retribution will soon be past. Dost hear me, count?” 

“T hear thee.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

“Oh laugh not so hideously, woman,” prayed del Sforsa; “ why 
wilt thou torture the strickenone? I have come to thee for coun- 
sel, and thou mockest my wretchedness!”” The thunder now 
howled above his head in awful peals, and the gray foam of the 
ocean leaped beneath him, sparkling from its bed ; while the shriek 
of the sea bird, as it hovered over its element, mingling with the 
wind, gave a piercing efficacy to the frenzied tones of the storm. 
The count’s teeth chattered with the cold, and in the agony of the 

0 t, he exclaimed, “Oh, ’tis a fearful night !” 





est tenant, the interesting Jacqueline. Let us pause fora ’ 
to glance at this lovely and lonely flower that reared its sweet head 
amid the monotonous gloom of the ivied tower, secluded from the 
society of her sex; and only knowing the intercourse of sorrow. 

Jacqueline del Sforsa was now in her eighteenth year, and well did 
the eighteenth year of Jacqueline become her. The only object 
left to the heart of her father—the being in whom all the affec- 
tions of that heart were centred—he watched over her with the 
scrupulous vigilance of a miser; and was too jealously cautious 
of her happiness to allow her even the absence of a week from his 
immediate protection. Therefore was it that this gem was con- 
cealed from the world, and its value only appreciated in solitude. 
Beyond the precincts of her father’s estate she had seldom been, 
‘so little of this great world did she know,” “save what from 
books she learned ;” but notwithstanding her seclusion, the mind of 
Jacqueline was far from being unimproved. The most superior 
masters that Naples could afford were amply feed for her in- 
struction, and rapid was the improvement of their lovely pupil. 
She therefore reconciled all the refinement of literature with the in- 
nocence of an untutored heart; and the intelligence of her mind, 
mingling in her countenance with the unchecked transcript of the 
moment’s feeling, gave a strange and unusual expression to her 
beauty, which attracted and surprised. Her stature was low, and 
her form frail and sylph-like, but its proportions were accurately 
just; and though you would imagine the little fabric of animated 
loveliness too fine to be human, yet would she bound over the cliffs 
that frowned upon the Mediterranean with amazing facility, when, 
in the poetic spirit of her heart, she was wont to look upon the dis- 
tant wave, gambolling in foam and disporting with the sunbeam. 
She was only recovering from the recent shock which the murder 
of her brother occasioned, when her reputed kinsman was introduced 
into the castle ; and perhaps that was not the least favourable period, 
while her heart was still softened by the excess of her regret, for 
the young de Vigne to introduce himself to her affections. 

But, well was he adapted to win a female's heart. To a form 
tall, and of manly proportions, he united a countenance in which 
all the beauty of proud maturity was personified. 

His black hair hung in clustering curls over his forehead; but 
they did not rival the darkness of his eye, which was brilliant, with 
a peculiar and undefined expression that confused one whether to 
admire or to be displeased ; and the smile that frequently played 
about his mouth was even still more equivocal. But checked was 
the doubtfulness of his glance, and his smile was only eloquent of 
sweetness when either was addressed to Jacqueline. To her he 
devoted his time, and every attention, short of intrusive officious- 
ness, that a lover could bestow, he scrupulously paid to her. He 
read to her, sorrowed with her, soothed her, and ever with warmth 
entered into the spirit of her feelings. Her heart, hitherto con- 
fined in its affections, without friend or kindred, save her father, to 
whom those affections could flow; now, when an object appeared 
so suited to their inclination, it is no wonder that they were lavished 
on him with such unsparing prodigality. Yes, she loved him, and 
loved him with an intensity that her guileness nature could not 
conceal. He became the idol of her heart—he mingled with her 
dreams of the future, her soul became the mirror of his image, and 
he supplied a world to her feelings. Count del Sforsa observed 
their growing attachment ; nor did he attempt to check its nurture. 
We before observed that his superstitious credulity inclined him to 
favour the advances of his kinsman, whose exiled condition would 
induce in his (the count’s) mind no objection to a union with his 
daughter, provided only the Cliff hag did not argue unfavourably of 
the consequence. When, therefore, her reputed cousin proposed for 
the hand of the lovely Jacqueline, the count neither consented nor 
denied, but said that he would require some time to consider on a 
matter of such sacred importance. 

To his strange monitress he, without delay, applied, but she de- 
nied him an immediate response, desiring him to be with her, heed- 
less of storm or other inclemency, by the twelfth hour, on the 
third night from the time of their interview. This, reader, was the 
important circumstance which was to be directed by the decision of 
the Cliff hag, which induced the unhappy count to forget the weak- 
ness of his age, and brave the threatenings of that night. 

** Hasten, mysterious woman,” cried the count. He was standing 
without the aperture in the front wall of the cabin, and had just 
knocked at the shutter that closed it on the inside. ‘“ Hasten, mys- 
terious woman, for the gleam of the lightning flash is frequent and 
fearful, and chilling the night-wind on the cliff; I can bear this no 
longer.” A hoarse laugh from within replied to the trembling sup- 
plicant ; there was triumph in its tones, and more than one joined 
in the malignant chorus. 

The shutter was removed, and the lustrous eye of the hag 
gleamed from within upon the count. 

“ Why fearest,” said she, with a grim smile on her unnatural 
countenance, “to look upon the blue hghtning flash? there is 
wrath in its lustre, but it glares not like thy crime.” A low groan 











“Truly, a fearful night!” rejoined the hag, “ for ’tis voiced like 
thy conscience, and the spirit of thy crime is borne on the wing of 
the blast. It speaks to thee in wrath, count, and thou tremblest !” 

“Tn the name of heaven,” entreated the count, in the accents of 
supplicating terror, ‘“‘ and do not—” 

‘Profane not the name,” interrupted the Cliff hag; "tween thee and 
me it should not be spoken. It is a long time, count, since grace walked 
in thy path, orin mine!” She paused for a reply, but the intensity 
of his terror prevented its utterance. He groaned in anguish. 

“ Ay, thou dost groan,” she continued, ‘but there is no virtue in 
thy sorrow. It grieves thee not for her, the lost victim of thy crime, 
but that that crime has made thee black in the sight of heaven! Is 
it not so, count ?”’ 

‘* Spare me, woman, spare me ; at least thee I have not injured !” 
A hoarse wild laugh rose loudly in the storm, and dying in a harsh 
continuous shriek, was echoed far among the distant rocks. The 
cormorant and the night owl yelled in chorus, a fitting choir for 
such a chant; and the blended sounds fell fearfuily upon the ear 
of Count del Sforsa. : 

‘Me thou hast not injured,” she cried in a dubious tone, of half 
question, half denial ; and the night-wind was unheard, for the same 
wild laugh again swelled above its voice. 

“Woman,” exclaimed the count, “life cannot withstand this. I 
have braved the storm, though my limbs are weak, and I am worn 
with sorrow, that thou mightest counsel me in my necessity, and 
supply my weakness; but thy words have been fraught with the 
evil of my heart, and thy laugh has been shrill as the mocking of my 
conscience. Woman, my soul sickens!” This had its effect upon 
the malicious unaccountable within. She replied, in a subdued tone, 

“ The Cliff hag loves not to tell men of their joy.” 

“Of their joy,” echoed the count, in sudden transport, “See’st 
thou ought of joy for me?” 

“I have looked into the mistiness of time,” she replied, “and I 
sought for the black face of kindred sorrow, but only brightness was 
before me. The voice of the future spoke, and its accents were shrill 
with joyousness.” 

“* What said it?” cried the count impatiently, his eyes throbbing 
from their sockets in the earnestness of inquiry. 

“As I told thee,” said she. The lightning flashed across her 
face, on which was painted a sneer of fiendish malignity, ‘that thy 
day of retribution will soon be over !” 

“ And my Jacqueline,” rejoined the count. 

“ When the child of Del Sforsa becomes the bride of her kinsman, 
the day of the evil one is past. Thou art answered.” 

In its best translation, count de] Sforsa received this doubtful re- 
sponse, and the triumph of that moment drowned the misery of years. 

“ He shall have her,” he exclaimed, “and on the seventh day 
hence she shall be his, or may my sorrows still be on my head !” 

“The seventh day hence, count,” said the Cliff hag—she spoke 
ominously slow, “ is the festival of Saint Agatha.” 

“Ha!”—The gloom gathered again upon his features, but he | 
added in a resigned tone, “ It is sworn!’ | 

“On that day shall we meet again,” rejoined the hag, “ but | 
never in this world again ; and that thou mayest know me when we 
do meet, I shall go forth to thee!” 

The count stood heedless of the storm, awaiting, between curiosity | 
and fear, for the appearance of the woman who so long possessed 
the empire of his mind, and exercised such tyranny over his feelings. | 

The bolts were unfastened, the door opened, and he started | 
back in amazement as he beheld the being that issued from its 
threshold. If ever mortal was fitted to unearthly intercourse—if 
ever communion with the evil one had clothed humanity with its 
influence—if ever the spirit of profane divination became the co- 
partner of human soul, well might the strange wild form of the 
Cliff hag be mistaken for what she assumed; well was it adapted to 
be tenanted by such an influence. 

Daringly her wasted and withered figure rose amid the storm, 
clad in a loose and shapeless robe of white, which, with her stream- 
ing hair, danced wildly in the blast, and contrasted fearfully with 
the lividness of her fleshless skin that hung in irregular lairs upon 
her face. High above her head her uncovered arm was extended, 
and she grasped in her shrivelled hand a torch-light, the blaze of 
which, flickering with the fitful gust, threw a pale and uncertain | 
light upon her countenance. Her parched and bloodless lips were 
curled with a fiendish smile, and within them appeared her tooth- 
less gums, disgusting from their whiteness. Flash on flash shed 
their blue glare upon her features, as they sped across the heavens; 
peal on peal rolled over her head, but to her it was no more than the 
salutation of the storm, and her eye became lustrous with frenzied 
animation. 

The storm now swelled to its worst excess, the wind whistled over 
the cliff, the white spray leaped a hundred feet from the sea, the 
air became a brilliant ocean of flame, and the clouds a chaos of 








sound. Rocks excavated from their precipice beds, and rent by the 
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lightning, were heard tumbling from untrodden heights into the sea. 
A thousand echoes from the wombs of the cavernoas earth, hurled 
back defiance to the challenge of the elements; silence and dark- 
ness shrunk into the bowels of the globe, and the scene was given 
to convulsion, terror and disorder. Yet high above these was the 
voice of the Cliff hag heard, as she screamed in its wildest key, 

“ When the child of Del Sforsa becomes the bride of her kinsman, 
then will the day of the evil one be past !” 

She hurled the torch into the air; the count followed it with his 
eyes, and the moment it was extinguished in the waves that foamed 
beneath, as if that had been the signal for the decrease of the storm, 
the sable of night returned to its throne; the lustre of the light- 
ning was past ; the thunder died in the distance, and silence lulled 
the spirit of the wind. Del Sforsa turned, in the amazement of his 
soul, to the spot where the witch stood, but he was in darkness 
and alone ; only once before did he look upon such a sight—and 
the dream of that day was with him on his homeward path. The 
gray dawn of morning was breaking through the clouds of mist that 
obscured the unsettled atmosphere, as he entered the postern, 
through which he had issued on the previous night; and a thousand 
distortions of his awful interview with the Cliff hag were realized 
in the imaginings of his slumber, when weak and wearied he sunk to 


repose on his couch. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





THE RETURN. 


Tue dark and lonely valley of Einterfeldt is traversed by the lordly 
Rhine, which, having poured its mighty waters through the lofty 
oaks and tufted shrubs of that sombre ravine, continues its course 
along the base of a steep mountain, clothed with gigantic pine trees. 
The mountain-shrubs dip their branches into the noble river, while 
it pursues its way in untroubled majesty ; reminding us of the even 
tenor of a good man’s life. < 

Upon the summit of the mountain, and overhanging, as it were, 
the calm waters of the Rhine, stood an ancient edifice, the residence 
of many successive generations, who had, by turns, passed away, 
like the flowers of the field. From the earliest ages of the world, 
when fresh and young it arose in unsullied beauty, from the hands 
of its Creator, the river had quietly pursued its course. For upwards 
of four hundred years, the castle, erected by the hands of man, had 
stood reflected in its waters. The inanimate works of the Almighty 
remained ; the edifice raised by his creatures was yet unshaken; but 
the fair, the young, the brave, where were they ? In the feudal days, 
when proud barons had there exercised a tyrannic sway, streams of 
human blood had —— with these waters; reeking corpses had 
there found an unhallowed grave. Sounds of fierce conflict had 
issued from these time-worn walls, and they had also rung to notes 
of wassail. 

Fair ladies had looked from these narrow windows; harps and 
lutes had echoed through these halls; nor had the voice of love been 
mute there, though there too, perhaps, the tears of wounded aflec- 
tion had flown; for where love is, there is also wo. And infants had 
clung to their mother’s knee; and glad nursery shouts had awaken- 
ed the sullen echoes. But now they are still. Powerless lies the 

allant knight; dull is the eye of beauty; hushed is the voice of in- 
fant glee. Allare bound by the same spell ; and that spell is death. 
Thus do we tread upon the dust of by-gone generations, to be in 
turn trod upon, when it is our hour to = the mighty —— of the 
past. Then others shall step into our places as lightly, and fill them 
as unthinkingly as we do those of the departed. Little is it to be 
wondered at, that the superstitious should have peopled their cham- 
bers with the ghosts of their predecessors, whose tables they sit at, 
whose seats they fill, on whose couches they repose; and that they 
should imagine them as returning to claim, or at least to haunt their 
original possessions. 

id thoughts such as these occupy the mind of the young boy, 
who sat by the margin of the river, gazing wistfully on the sur- 
rounding objects, with looks so anxious and uncertain? His age 
might be fifteen, but his countenance wore an air of thought un- 
suited to. his years, and still less in keeping with the parti-coloured 
dress his harlequin’s jacket, and fantastic cap, which betokened 
him to belong to a company of wandering players. The sun had 
not yet dispersed the mists of morning; the dew was without lustre 
upon grass and flower. A solitary star still lingered in the heavens, 
as if faintly disputing the empire of the night with the rosy clouds, 


|| which, gradually flushing into a deeper crimson, announced the near 


approach of the sun. ‘ ; 2 
he boy sat at some distance from his companions, a up of 
strolling players, who had been performing at the provincial theatre 


|| of the neighbouring town; and who, in their fantastic dresses and 


shabby finery, formed a scene worthy of the pencil of Hogarth. 
Joyously occupied in enaereng a can of old Rhenish, and singing, 
in chorus, occasional snatches from a drinking song, in honour of 
the Rhine; they looked toward him now and then, jeer:ng at his 
sadness, or addressing him in mock-heroies. 

The young harlequin rose, and wandered along the banks of the 
river, whedon their jests. He came to a rustic bridge thrown 
across the water, on the other side of which stood an old out-house 
or barn, belonging to the castle. He crossed the bridge, and enter- 
ing the barn, sat down on the ground in a wistful reverie. 

‘Tt is strange,” said he to himself, “but these scenes seem all fa- 
miliar to me—that old castle, this barn, the deep blue river—perhaps 
the rising sun may dispel these foolish fancies; but voices that I 
have known and loved seem forever ringing in my ears.” 

As he spoke, a peasant girl passed by, singing, in a sweet, clear 
voice, a well-known German air. The boy listened with breathless 
attention, and sighed deeply, as the sound died away in the distance. 
At that moment the sun, bursting in glory through a veil of clouds, 
dispelled the mists of morning, and poured his crimson light upon 
valley, mountain and river. A Gothic church appeared in the dis- 
tance, embosomed in trees, the glittering spire and the lowly houses 
of the adjacent hamlet, becoming gradually more distinctly visible, 
while the deep toll of the bell, as it swung to and fro, announced the 
commencement of some village festival. 

But the attention of the wanderer was suddenly diverted from the 
contemplation of inanimate scenery by the striking appearance and 
picturesque beauty of two little girls who were crossing the bridge, 
carrying between them a basket of freshly-gathered roses, while 
from under their snowy caps their fair hair was blown aside, like 
clusters of waving silver. They came on, tripping lightly, until they 
reached the barn, where the harlequin had taken up his resting-place. 

“ Surely,” exclaimed the boy, “I am in a dream; for the faces of 
these children are familiar to me. The air to which I now | 
I have heard before; or rather, voices which I have heard, an 
forms which have appeared to me in my dreams have suddenly be- 
come realized.” : 

Meanwhile, the children stood gazing with faces expressive of in- 
nocent wonder, but without any mixture of fear, on the intruder. 
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They spoke to each other, and his eyes glistened with tears. Another 
chord of memory was struck. The little girls looked at him with 
sympathy; and at length the elder of the two, advancing timidly, 
asked him if he wanted any thing. : 

“ Nothing,” said the boy ; “and yet I should wish you to tell me 
the name of this place, and to whom it belongs?” _ 

“That is the castle of Einterfeldt ; and our father is the Baron de 
Walstein. We live there—we have always lived there. My father 
is very kind; he will give you whatever you are in want of, though 
he does not like to see ya for he has been very sad and 
lonely ever since my mother ; and that was of grief for the loss 
of our poor brother, Carl, who was lost many ne rs : 

“Carl! said the boy, “that is my name. I had two little sis- 
ters like you, how I should love them !”” 

“ And have you none ?” 

“None; nor father nor mother.” 

“How sad!” said the children; and as they spoke, they drew 
nearer and sat down, one on each side of him. 

‘My story is indeed very sad,” said the boy; “I do not know 
who I am, nor where I was born, nor who are my parents. But I 
can remember, that when a very little child, I lived in a castle, by 
the side of a large river. And I also distinctly remember the acci- 
dent that separated me from my parents.” 

“Tell us!” cried both the children, eagerly. ’ } 

“T remember,” said the boy, “that on the margin of the river 
there was a cove shaded with trees, and that I used often to go 
om. attended by my nurse, to play by the edge of the water. I 
recollect that a storm of rain set in, and I was not permitted to go 
there as usual. One day, tired of this confinement, I stole from my 
nurse, and ran down, alone, to the cove. I found it extended by the 
floods, which had been supplied by the rains, and poured from every 
mountain and slope. The river was rushing by in a dark blue tor- 
rent, and all the hill-sides around me were sending their noisy rills 
into its convulsed and whirling bosom. I was delighted with the 
uproar around me; and seeing a little boat dancing on the edge of 
the water, I climbed into it, and pushed into the cove. No sooner 
had the boat swayed from the shore, than it was caught by a cur- 
rent, and swept down the stream like an arrow. At first I was 
frightened ; but in a few moments, finding myself upon the broad 
bosom of the river, descending like a bird upon the wing, I became 
delighted, and clapped my hands for joy. Thus I went on fora 
long time, but at length I grew weary, and lay down in the boat to 
sleep. Totally unaware of my danger, though borne along with 
dreadful velocity, I was soon wrapped in slumber. My dreams were 
sweet and peaceful, but they were suddenly interrupted. The boat 
was in a whirling eddy, near the shore, and was instantly 
upset. was cast into the water, and with the violence of the 
shock awoke. For a moment I struggled with the waves; the wa- 
ters were soon piled over my head, and I sunk senseless into the 
bosom of the river. I remember nothing more, until I found myself 
surrounded by strange faces, and by a multitude of persons, whom 
I had never seen before. They were a company of strolling players, 
who had found me lying cold and senseless on the bank of the river. 
They had the humanity to take me with them; and afterward be- 
came fond of me: and as, in their roving life, they had no means of 
discovering who I was, or who my parents were, they brought me 
up, taught me to tumble and perform feats for exhibition ; and when 
I grew old enough, they made me appear as their harlequin. They 
have preserved the clothes I wore when they found me, as the only 
chance of my ever being identified.—I have led a strange, wandering 
life, and have travelled through many countries; through France, 
and Spain, and Switzerland. I have seen the blue skies of Italy, 
the beautiful bay of Naples, with its orange groves and volcanoes; 
the vineyards of Spain, and the Alps crowned with snow. Yet, 
waking or asleep, the remembrance of some other country which I 
had before seen, has always haunted me; and I have a dim remem- 
brance of my father, and of the blue eyes and gentle smile of my 
mother. To-morrow we go on to Munich; and this wandering life, 
which I have never liked, seems more distasteful to me than ever. 
Strange, foolish fancies have come over me. It seems to me that 
I have seen that castle before; that old church, and this broad, 
rolling river; even that I have somewhere before heard your voices; 
and yet, surely, it cannot be!” 

The two little irls, who had listened with wrapt attention, now 
looked at each other with tears in their eyes, and the elder said, 

‘Come with us to our father, Carl; he will like you for your name. 
Come, and perhaps he will be able to assist ee 

So saying, the children rose, and Carl following their guidance, 
they arrived, after a short walk, at the gate of the castle. An old, 
gray-headed porter, who seemed almost superannuated, sat at the 
gate, and smiled on the children as they passed. The boy looked | 
at him doubtingly, and seemed about to address him; but, after a | 
lingering look, passed on. A noble wolf-hound, that crouched at the | 
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to trust my new footman, of whom I know nothing, to put this 
letter in the post-office, as it contains a fifty-pound note.” 

“Indeed! that is a large sum to trust to the post.” __ 

“Yes; but I am told it is the safest conveyance. It is, however, 
quite necessary that a person whom I can trust should put the letter 
in the box.” : : . : 

“Certainly,” replied Captain Freeland. Then, with an air that 
showed he considered himself as a — to be trusted, he deposit- 
ed the letter in safety in his pocket- , and took leave Tae 
he would return to dinner the next day, which was Satu ay. 

On his road, Freeland met come of his brother-officers, who were 
going to pass the day and night at Great Malvern; and as they 
earnestly pressed him to accompany them, he wholly forgot the 
letter intrusted to his care; and, having despatched his servant to 
Worcester, for his sac de nuit and other things, he turned back with 
his companions, and passed the rest of the day in that saunterin 
but amusing idleness, that dolce far niente, which may be reckon 
comparatively virtuous, if it leads to the forgetfulness of little duties 
only, and is not attended by the positive infringement of greater 
ones. But, in not putting this important letter into the post, as he 
had engaged to do, Freeland violated a real duty; and he might 
have put it in at Malvern, had not the rencounter with his brother- 
officers banished the commission given him entirely from his 
thoughts. Nor did he remember it, till, as they rode through the 
village the next morning, on their way to Worcester, they met Lady 
Leslie walking in the road. . > 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected, with shame and confusion, 
that he had not fulfilled the charge committed to him; and fain 
would he have passed her unobserved; for, as she was a woman of 
high fashion, great talents, and some severity, he was afraid that 
his negligence, if avowed, would not only cause him to forfeit her 
favour, but expose him to her powerful sarcasm. _ 

To avoid being recognized was, however, impossible; and as soon 
as Lady Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, 

“Oh! Captain Freeland, I am so glad to see you! I have been 

ite uneasy concerning my letter since I gave it to your care; 
for it was of such consequence! Did you put it into the post yes- 


terday?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Freeland, hastily, and in the hurry of the 
moment, “certainly. How could you, dear madam, doubt my obe- 
dience to yourcommands?” : 

“Thank you! thank you!” cried she, “How you have relieved 
my mind!” e ; 

e had so; but he had painfully burthemed his own. To be sure, 
it was only a white lie—the lie of fear. Still he was not used to ut- 
ter falsehood : and he felt the meanness and degradation of this. He 
had yet to learn that it was mischievous also; and that none can 
presume to say where the consequences of the most apparently tri- 
vial lie will end. As soon as Freeland parted with Lady Leslie, he 
bade his friends farewell, and, putting spur to his horse, scarcely 


posited the letter in safety. “Now then,’’ thought he, “I hope I 
shail be able to return and dine with Lady Leslie, without shrinking 
from her penetrating _. : 3 

He found her, when he arrived, very pensive and absent; so much 
so, that she felt it necessary to apologize to her guests, informing 
them that Mary Benson, an old servant of hers, who was very dear 
to her, was seriously ill, and painfully circumstanced; and that she 
feared she had not dons her duty by her. ; ; 

“To tell you the truth, Captain Freeland,” said she, speaking to 
him in a low voice, “I blame myself for not having sent for my con- 
fidential servant, who was not very far off, and despatched him with 
the money, instead of trusting it to the post.” : ; 

“Tt would have been better to have done so, certainly!” replied 
Freeland, deeply blushing. pai 

“Yes; for the poor woman, to whom I sent it, is not only herself 
in a delicate state of health, but she has a sick husband, unable 
to be moved; and as, but owing to no fault of his, he is on the point 
of bankruptcy, his cruel landlord has declared that, if they do not 
pay their rent by to-morrow, he will turn them out into the street, 
and seize the very bed they lie on! However, as you put the letter 
into the post yesterday, they must get the = pound note to-day, 
else they could not; for there is no delivery of letters in London on 
a Sunday, youknow.” —_ . Y ; 

“True, very true,” replied Freeland, in a tone which he vainly 
tried to render steady. ; , 

“Therefore,” continued Lady Leslie, “if you had told me, when 
we met, that the letter was not gone, I should have recalled Baynes, 
and sent him off by the mail to London; and then he would have 
reached Somerstown, where the Bensons live, in good time ;—but 
now, though I own it would be a comfort to me to send him, for 
fear of accident, I could not get him back again soon enough ;— 
therefore, I must let things take their chance; and, as letters seldom 





old man’s feet, came fawning up to the children, and Carl looked at | 
the dog so earnestly that the little girls thought he was afraid, and | 
told him he need not fear, for that If was old and gentle. But || 
the boy seemed like one in a trance, and looked at every tree and || 
flower with a bewildered gaze. At length the children, with a joy- || 
ous exclamation, pointed out their father, who stood before the door 
of the castle, leaning on his staff. His hair was gray and his steps 
were feeble, but it seemed as if grief, and not time, had impaired his 
strength and silvered his locks; for the lustre of his eye was undim- || 
med, as he fondly gazed on his children, while, with eager gestures, || 
they related their adventure. i 
The boy stood behind a few steps, with his eyes fixed in vacancy. | 
But when the baron advanced and spoke to him, he started like || 
one awakened from a dream. They gazed at each other for a few || 
moments. The voice of nature prevailed over time, absence and || 
change. The father and the son rushed wildly into each other’s || 
arms, and remained locked in a long embrace. No word was spo- 
ken, no doubt was expressed on ather side; and it was not until || 
Carl was seated by a oe Se in the castle-hall, with his little || 
fair-haired sisters clinging to his knees, that the baron would listen \ 
to his story, or relate, in return, the events which followed his dis- || 











miscarry, the only danger is, that the note may be taken out.” 

She might have talked an hour without answer or interruption; 
for Freeland was too much shocked, too much conscience-stricken, 
to ren'y; as he found that he had not only told a falsehood, but that, 
if he had had moral courage enough to tell the truth, the mischiev- 
ous negligence, of which he had been guilty, could have been repair- 
ed; but now, as Lady Leslie said, it was too late! 

But, while Lady Leslie became talkative, and able to perform her 

uties to her friends, after she had thus unburthened her mind to 
Freeland, he grew every minute more absent, and more taciturn: 
and, though he could not eat with appetite, he threw down, rather 
than drunk 
to rally his spirits; but in vain. A naturally ingenuous and gener- 
ous nature cannot shake off the first compunctious visitings of con- 
science for having committed an unworthy action, and having also 
been the means of injury to another. All on a sudden, however, 
his countenance brightened: and as soon as the ladies left the table, 
he started up, left his compliments and excuses with pe Leslie's 
nephew, who presided at dinner; said he had a pressing call to Wor- 
cester; and, when there, as the London mail was gone, he threw 
himself into a postchaise, and set off for Somerstown, which Lady 


appearance; the agony of the parents, the fruitless search, the re- || Leslie had named as the residence of Mary Benson. “ At least, 
ward offered in vain for his discovery, and the death of the mother, | said Freeland to himself with a lightened heart, “I shall now have 


who could not survive the loss of her favourite child, but worn out || the satisfaction of doing all I can to repair my fault.” 
by fears and anxiety, sank into a premature grave. ; | to the delay peter San, || 


The next day, proper measures were taken to ascertain the identi- | 


ty of the young harlequin with the only son of the Baron de Walstein. |) tinati ‘ly had been dislod 
These were soon procured, but the baron needed only to trace in the || ination fi Go weotehed Ranty Be be 


features of his son the likeness of his departed wife. 

On the following Sunday, solemn thanks were offered up to | 
heaven for the return of the young wanderer to his native land; 
and on that evening, Carl, with his newly-found sisters, knelt before 
the << of his mother, and hung a chaplet of white roses on her 
tomb. The flowers were wet with the dew of evening; but with it 
were mingled the tears of the young and the innocent.— The Token. 


THE BANK NOTE, 


“ Are Ya returning immediately to Worcester?” said Lady Les- 
lie, a widow residing near that city, to a young officer who was pay- 
ing her a morning visit. 

‘I am; can I do any thing for you there?” 

“Yes; you can do me a great kindness. My confidential ser- 
vant, Baynes, is gone out for the day and night; and I do not like 











But, owing 
y want of horses and by finding the ostlers 
| at the inns in bed, he did not reach London and the place of his des- 
ged; while the un- 
happy wife was weeping, not only over the disgrace of being so re- 
moved, and for her own and her husband’s increased illness in con- 
sequence of it, but from the agonizing suspicion that the mistress 
and friend, whom she had so long loved, and relied upon, had disre- 
garded the tale of her sorrows, ad had refused to relieve her neces- 
sities! Freeland soon found a conductor to the mean lodging in 
| which the Bensons had obtained shelter ; for they were well known ; 
| and their hard fate was generally pitied: but it was some time be- 
fore he could speak, as he stood by their bedside—he was choked 
with painful emotion at first; with pleasing emotions afterwards: 
for his conscience smote kim for the pain he had occasioned, and ap- 
plauded him for the pleasure which he came to bestow. 

“T come,” said he, at length, while the sufferers waited in almost 
angry wonder, to hear his reason for thus intruding on them, “I 
come to tell you, from your kind friend, Lady Leslie——” 

“Then she has not forgotten me!’’ screamed out the poor woman, 
almost gasping for brea 





, repeated glasses of hock and champagne, to enable him | 





slackened his pace till he had reached a general post-office, and de- 

















le.....” here his voice wholly failed hi 

“Thank Heaven!” cried she, tears trickling down her pale cheek. 
“TI can bear any thing now; for that was the bitterest part of all !” 

“My good woman,” said Freeland, “it was owing to a mistake— 
pshaw: no, it was owing to my fault, that you did not receive a 
—— note by re yesterday.” 

. y pounds!” c the poor man wringing his hands, “ why 
that would have more than  — all we omel, and I could have 
gone on with my business, and our lives would not have been risked 
nor a a 
Freeland now turned away, unable to say a word more; but, re- 
covering himself, he again drew near them; and, throwing his purse 
to the agitated speaker, said, “there! get well! only get well! and 
whatever you want shall be yours! or I shall never lose this horri- 
ble choking again while I Jive!” 

Freeland took a walk after this scene, and with hasty, rapid strides ; 
the painful choking being his companion very often during the 
course of it; for he was haunted by the image of those whom he 
had disgraced; and he could not help somnembening that, however 
blameable his negligence ma be, it was nothing, eitner in sinful- 
ness or mischief, to the lie told to conceal it; and that, but for that 
lie rd fear, the effects of his negligence might bave been repaired 
in time. 

But he was resolved that he would not leave Somerstown till he 
had seen these poor people settled in a good lodging. He therefore 
hired a conveyance for them, and superintended their removal that 
evening to apartments full of every necessary comfort. 

“M friends,” said he, “I cannot recall the mortification 
and disgrace which you have endured through my fault; but I trust 
that you will have gained in the end, by leaving a cruel landlord, 
who had no pity for your unmerited poverty. Lady Leslie’s note 
will, 1 trust, reach you to-morrow; but if not, I will make up the 
loss; therefore be easy! and when I go away, may I have the com- 
fort of knowing Gat pow removal has done you no harm!" 

He then, but not till then, had courage to write to Lady Leslie, 
and tell her the whole truth ; concluding his letter thus: 

“Tf your manoating posageas have not suffered in their health, I 
shall not regret what has happened ; because I trust that it will be a 
lesson to me through life, and teach me never to tell even the most 
apparently trivial white lie again. How unimportant this violation 
of truth appeared to me at the moment! and how sufficiently mo- 
tived! as it was to avoid falling in your estimation: but it was, you 
see, overruled for evil; and agony of mind, disgrace, and perhaps 
risk of life, were the consequences of it to innocent individuals; not 
to mention my own pangs; the pangs of an upbraiding conscience. 
But forgive me, my dear Lady Leslie. Now, however, I trust that 
this evil, so deeply repented of, will be blessed to us all; but it will 
be long before 1 forgive myself.” 

Lady Leslie was delighted with this candid letter, though grieved 
by its painful details, while she viewed with approbation the amends 
which ker young friend had made, and his modest disregard of his 
own exertions. 

The note arrived in safety; and Freeland left the afflicted couple 
better in health, and quite happy in mind; as his bounty and Lady 
Leslie’s had left them nothing to desire in a pecuniary point of view. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue, while she 
blamed his fault ; and they fortified oak other in the wise and moral 
resolution, never to violate truth again, even on the slightest occa- 
sion: as a lie, when told, however unimportant it may at the time 
appear, is like an arrow shot over a house, whose course is unseen, 
and may be unintentionally the cause, to some one, of agony or death, 


“No, to be sure not: she could not forget you; she was incapa- 
m. 








SELECT EXTRACTS. 


Love.—True and faithful love is a restless feeling, which cannet 
exist without proving its existence by constant attentions to the ob- 
ject of that love. The true lover prefers the company of his mis- 
tress to every other, and tohim no amusement is agreeable in which 
she does not partake. 

; Love is not love, 
Which alters where it alteration finds— 
Or bends with the reniover to remove; 
O no! it is an ever fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth's unknown although his height be taken. 
Love's no time’s fool, though rosy lips and checks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ and no man ever loved. 





ADVANTAGE OF LITERARY EMPLOYMENT.—It is surely not the least 
atventens of literary employment, that it enables us to live in a 
state of blissful ignorance of our next-door neighbour’s fortune, faith 
and politics; that it produces a state of society which admits of no 
invasion on —— +A and furnishes us with arms inst 
ennui, which supersede the necessity of a standing army of elderly 
female moralists and domestic politicians, 

Cainesé proverss.—In company set a guard upon your tongue: 
in solitude upon your heart.—The most ignorant ote knowledge 
enough to discover the faults of others: the most clear-sighted are 
blind to their own.—A great talker never wants enemies: the man 
of sense speaks little, and hears much.—Though the ways of vir- 
tue are rough and creeey, yet they reach to heaven.—Banter, but 
never make the cheek red. ay 


Rvurx.—The temple, of which but a few columns remain—the 
mighty city, whose fragments are strewed in the desert— are solemn, 
not sorrowful. But the desolation of yesterday comes home to 
every man’s heart; to-morrow its portion may be his own; and the 
faded tapestry, the discoloured floor, and the mouldering paintin 
speak of sorrow which still exists, and poverty which is sti endured. 


Test oF mixp.—It was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in a 
conversation with Johnson, that he took the altitude of a man’s un- 
derstanding by the remarks which he repeated. Johnson eugued 
with him; and Sir Joshua having also observed that the real char- 
acter of a man was found out by his amusements, Johnson added: 
“Yes, sir, no man is a hypocrite in his amusements.” 

A pistincrion.—A great writer once made this odd distinction 
between intuition and sagacity, the one being immediate in its ef- 
pate, Se other requiring a circuitous process; one, he observed, be- 
ing the eye of the mind, the other the nose of the mind. 

_Fasnion.—There is a deceit in fashion that enchants the heart, 
disorders the reason, fills the mind with a succession of disorders, 
and makes the world a hospital of enthusiasts. 


Reasux.—Beware of the delusions of fancy; reason must be our 
guide if we would expect durable happiness. 


Patience.—With the sweets of patience we season the bitterness 
of adversity. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 











FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SEVENTY-ONE- 


The Adriatic—Albania—gay costumes and beauty of the Albanese— 
Capo d’Istria—Trieste resembles an American town— visit to the Aus- 
trian authorities of the province—curiosity of the inhabitants—gen- 
tlemanly reception by the military commandant—visit to Vienna— 
singular notions of the Austrians respecting the Americans—simila- 
rity of the scenery to that of New-England—meeting with German 
students—frequent sight of soldiers and military preparations—pic- 
turesque scenery of Styria. 

Tue doge of Venice had a fair bride in the Adriatic. It is the 
fourth of July, and with the Italian Cape Colonna on our left, and 
the long, low coast of Albania shading the horizon on the east, we 
are gazing upon her from the deck of the first American frigate 
that has floated upon her bosom. We head for Venice, and there 
is a stir of anticipation on board, felt even through the hilarity of 
our cherished anniversary. I am the only one in the ward-room 
to whom that wonderful city is familiar, and I feel as if I had fore- 
stalled my own happiness—the first impression of it is so enviable. 





It is difficult to conceive the gay costumes and handsome fea- 
tures of the Albanese, existing in these barren mountains that bind 
the Adriatic. It has been but a continued undulation of rock and 
sand, for three days past ; and the closer we hug to the shore, the 
more we look at the broad canvas above us, and pray for wind. 
We make Capo d’Istria now, a small town nestled in a curve of 
the sea, and an hour or two more will bring us to Trieste, where 
we drop anchor, we hope, for many an hour of novelty and pleasure. 





Trieste lies sixty or eighty miles from Venice, across the head 
of the gulf. The shore between is piled up to the sky with the 
“ blue Friuli mountains ;” and from the town of Trieste, the low 
coast of Istria breaks away at a right angle to the south, forming 
the eastern bound of the Adriatic. As we ran into the harbour on 
our last tack, we passed close under the garden walls of the villa 
of the ex-queen of Naples, a lovely spot just in the suburbs. The 
palace of Jerome Bonaparte was also pointed out to us by the pilot 
on the hill just above. They have both removed since to Florence, 
and their palaces are occupied by English. We dropped anchor 
within a half mile of the pier, and the flags of a dozen American 
vessels were soon distinguishable among the various colours of the 


shipping in the port. 





I accompanied Commodore Patterson to-day on a visit of cere- 
mony to the Austrian authorities of the province. We made our 
way with difficulty through the people, crowding in hundreds to the 
water-side, and following us with the rude freedom of a showman’s 
audience. The vice-governor, a polite but Frenchified German count, 
received us with every profession ofkindness. His Parisian gestures 
sat ill enough upon his national high cheek-bones, lank hair, and 


bought from the English, and officered by Englishmen.” I was too 
much amused with their speculations to undeceive them ; and with my 
head thrust half out of the window to avoid choking with the smoke 
of their pipes, I gazed back at the glittering lights of the town be- 
low, and indulged the never palling sensation of a first entrance into 
a new country. The lantern at the peak of the “ United States” 
was the last thing I saw as we rose the brow of the mountain, and 
started off on a rapid trot towards Vienna. 

I awoke at daylight with the sudden stop of the carriage. We 
were at the low door of a German tavern, and a clear, rosy, good- 
humoured looking girl bade us good morning, as we alighted one by 
one. The phrase was so like English, that I asked for a basin of 
water in my mother tongue. The similarity served me again. She 
brought it without hesitation ; but the question she asked me as 
she set it down was like nothing that had ever before entered my 
ears. The count smiled at my embarrassment, and explained that 
she wished to know if I wanted soap. 

I was struck with the cleanliness of every thing. The tables, 
chairs and floors looked worn away with scrubbing. Breakfast was 
brought in immediately, eggs, rolls and coffee, the latter in a glass 
bottle like a chemist’s retort, corked up tightly, and wrapped in a 
snowy napkin. It was an excellent breakfast, served with cleanli- 
ness and good humour, and cost about fourteen cents each. Even 
from this single meal, it seemed to me that I had entered a country 
of simple manners and kind feelings. The conductor gravely kissed 
the cheek of the girl who had waited on us, my companions lit their 
pipes afresh, and the postillion, in cocked hat and feather, blew a stave 
of a waltz on his horn, and fell into a steady trot, which he kept up 
with phlegmatic perseverance to the end of his post. 





As we get away from the sea, the land grows richer, and the 
farm-houses more frequent. We are in the Duchy of Carniola, 
forty or fifty miles from Trieste. How very-unlike Italy and France, 
and how very like New-England it is! There are no ruined cas- 
tles, nor old cathedrals. Every village has its small white church 
with a tapering spire, large manufactories cluster on the water- 
courses, the small rivers are rapid and deep, the horses large and 
strong, the barns immense, the crops heavy, the people grave and 
hard at work, and not a pauper by the post together. We are very 
far north, too, and the climate is like New-England. The wind, 
though it is midsummer, is bracing, and there is no travelling as 
in Italy, with one’s hat off and breast open, dissolving at midnight 
in the luxury of the soft air. The houses, too, are ugly and com- 
fortable, staring with paint and pierced in all directions with windows. 
The children are white-headed and serious. The hills are half co- 
vered with woods, and clusters of elms are left here and there 
through the meadows, as if their owners could afford to let them 
grow for a shade to the mowers. I was perpetually exclaiming, 
“ how like America !” 

We dined at Laybach. My companions had found out by my 
passport that I was an American, and their curivsity was most 








heavy shoulders. We left him to call upon the military c« nd- 
ant, an Irishman, who occupies part of the palace of the ex-king of 
Westphalia. Our reception by him was gentlemanly, cordial and 
dignified. I think the Irish are, after all, the best mannered peo- 
ple in the world. They are found in every country, as adventurers 
for honour, and they change neither in character nor manner. 
They follow foreign fashions, and acquire a foreign language ; but 
in the first they retain their heart, and in the latter their brogue. 
They are Irishmen always. Count Nugent is high in the favour of 
the emperor, has the commission of a field marshal, and is married 
to a Neapolitan princess, who is a most accomplished and lovely 
woman, and related to most of the royal houses of Europe. His 
reputation as a soldier is well known, and he seems to me to have 
no drawback to the enviableness of his life, except its expatriation. 

Trieste is a busy, populous place, resembling extremely our new 
towns in America. We took a stroll through the principal streets 
afler our visits were over, and I was surprised at the splendour of 





a g- The report of the arrival of the two frigates had reached 
the capital of Illyria, and with the assitance of the information of 
my friends, I found myself an object of universal attention. The 
crowd around the door of the hotel, looked into the windows while 
we were eating, and followed me round the house as if I had been 
a savage. 
val of the ships with some political object, and thought I might 
be the envoy. The landlord asked me if we had potatoes in our 
country. 

I took a walk through the city after dinner with my mincing friend, 








the count. The low, two-story wooden houses, the sidewalks en- 
closed with trees, the matter-of-fact looking people, the shut win- 
dows, and neat white churches remind me again strongly of Ame- 
rica. It was like the more retired streets of Portland or Ports- 
mouth. The Illyrian language spoken here, seemed to me the most 
inarticulate succession of sounds I had ever heard. In crossing 
the bridge in the centre of the town, we met a party of German 
students travelling on foot with their knapsacks. My friend spoke 
to them to gratify my curiosity. I wished to know where they were 
going. They all spoke French and Italian, and seemed in high 
heart, bold, cheerful and intelligent. ‘They were bound for Egypt, 
| determined to seek their fortunes in the service of the present re- 





One of the passengers told me they connected the arri- | 
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upon charity and their own exertions for two or three years before 
becoming masters at their trade. It is a singular custom, and, I 
should think, a useful lesson in hardship and self-reliance. They 
held out their hats with a confident independence of look that 
quite satisfied me they felt no degradation in it. 

We soon entered the province of Styria, and brighter rivers, 
greener woods, richer and more graceful uplands and meadows, do 
not exist in the world. I had thought the scenery of Stockbridge, 
in my own state, unequalled till now. I could believe m: self there, 
were not the women alone working in the fields, and the roads 
lined for miles together with military waggons and cavalry upon 
march. The conscript law of Austria compels every peasant to 
serve fourteen years! and the labours of agriculture fall, of course, 
almost exclusively upon females. Soldiers swarm like lecusts 
through the country, but they seem as inoffensive and as much at 
home as the cattle in the farm-yards. It is a curious contrast, to my 
eye, to see parks of artillery glistening in the midst of a wheat-field, 
and soldiers sitting about under the low thatches of these peaceful- 
looking cottages. I do not think, among the thousands that I have 
passed in three days travel, I have seen a gesture or heard a sylla- 
ble. If sitting, they smoke and sit still, and if travelling, they econo- 
mize motion to a degree that is wearisome to the eye. 

Words are limited, and the description of scenery becomes tire- 
some. It is a fault that the sense of beauty, freshening constantly 
on the traveller, compels him who makes a note of impressions to 
mark every other line with the same ever-recurring exclamations of 
pleasure. I saw a hundred miles of unrivalled scenery in Styria, 
and how can I describe it? It were keeping silence on a world of 
enjoyment to pass it over. We come to a charming descent into 
avalley. The town beneath, the river, the embracing mountains, 
the swell to the ear of its bells ringing some holiday, affect my 
imagination powerfully. I take out my tablets. What shall I say? 
How convey to your minds who have not seen it, the charm of a 
scene I can only describe as I have described a thousand others? 














ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





LITHOGRAPHS, BY AN AMATEUR. 
A SUMMER’S EVENING IN NEW-YORK. 
—————" For the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man, and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learn’d the language of another world.”— Manfred. 

Like a glimpse of the distant pool to the parched traveller, like 
the prospect of shade to the scorched way-farer, comes the thought 
of evening to me, during the hot and sultry summer day. — It comes 
to revive and re-animate me when sinking under the melting heat 
of the mid-day sun, when not a breath of air circulates through the 
narrow streets of the city, and when with a fevered brain and an 
exhausted frame, I plod on in the routine of my professional labours, 
I for a moment forget present suffering in pleasing anticipations of 
approaching relief, and I sustain “ the burthen and heat of the day,” 
the better from the reflection, that “the night cometh,” bringing 
with it refreshment and rest. It has been my habit for many years 
to spend a great portion of the evenings in summer in the open air. 
As soon as the sun ‘disappears, and the fresh breeze, which almost 
invariably at the close of the day springs up from the ocean, is 
felt stealing over the city, moderating the intense heat of the atmos- 
phere, cooling the fervid pavements, and imparting its refreshing in- 
fluence to its inhabitants, I throw‘aside my books, and sally forth 
into the streets, or seek some of the public promenades, for the dou- 
ble purpose of recreation and refreshment. There is both amuse- 
ment and instruction, to be gained by a close observer of the scenes 
acting in the streets of New-York during a summer evening. An 
instantaneous change is observable in the deportment of those one 
meets after night-fall. More freedom of manner prevails, and from 
under the dark mantle which the “ sable goddess” spreads over all, 
sparks of real character flash out, and vent is given to inclinations 
and propensities which have been curbed during the day. The in- 
nate, thorough-grained vagabond, who has been aping the gentle- 
man in Broadway during the afternoon, to his great discomfort and 
inconvenience, now lights his cigar, and falls into his natural swag- 











the shops, and the elegance of the costumes and equipages. It is 
said to contain thirty thousand inhabitants. 

Vienna. 

The frigates were to lie three or four weeks at Trieste. One 


gering gait. The timid, quiet student, who during the continuance 
of the light, glided unobtrusively along the ¢rottoir, now, while his 
thoughts wander off into the realms of futurity, and dwell on the 
high rewards,which there await his long and unremitting labours, un- 
consciously assumes an erect carriage. His head is now elevated, 
he receives the rude glances of those who pass him, unmoved, and 
his bearing, as he stems the current of humanity, is manly and firm. 


half of the officers had taken the steamboat for Venice on the se- || forming and liberal Pasha. Their enthusiasm, when they were told | 
cond evening of our arrival, and the other half waited impatiently || I was an American, quite thrilled me. They closed about me and | 
their turn of absence. Vienna was but some four hundred miles || looked into my eyes, as if they expected to read the spirit of free- 
distant, and I might never be so near it again. Ona rainy even- || dom in them. I was taken by the arms at last, and almost forced 
ing, at nine o'clock, I left Trieste in the “eil-wagon,” with a Ger- || into a beer-shop. The large tankards were filled, each touched | 


man courier, and commenced the ascent of the spur of the Friuli |} mine and the others, and “ America” was drank with a grave ear- | 
mountains that overhangs the bay. 


| . . 
nestness of manner that moved my heart within me. They shook | 
My companions inside were, a merchant from Gratz, a fantastical 


and poor Hungarian count, a Corfu shop-keeper, and an Italian ex- 
militaire and present apothecary, going to Vienna to marry a lady 


me by the hand on parting, and gave me a blessing in German, 
which, as the old count translated it, was the first word I have 
learnt of their language. We had met constantly parties of them 
on the road. They all dress alike, in long travelling frocks of brown 


Even the pretty maiden, as she hurries along, with her arm within 
that of her brother’s or her lover's, in the fulness of her glee and 
happiness, is unmindful of her mamma’s caution about propriety of 
behaviour in the streets, and suffers her little feet to run into the 


whom he had never seen. After a little bandying of compliments 
in German, of which I understood nothing except that they were 
apologies for the incessant smoking of three disgusting pipes, the 
conversation, fortunately for me, settled into Italian. The mountain 
was steep and very high, and my friends soon grew conversible. The 
novelty of two American frigates in the harbour naturally decided 
the first topic. Our Gratz merchant was surprised at the light co- 
lour of tie officers he had seen, and doubted if they were not Eng- 


| stuff, and small green caps with straight visors; but, coarsely as | 
they are clothed, and humbly as they seem to be faring, their faces 
bear always a mark that can never be mistaken. They look like 
scholars. 

The roads, by the way, are crowded with pedestrians. It seems 
| to be the favourite mode of travelling in this country. We have 
scarce met a carriage, and I have seen, I am sure, in one day, two I} 


galopede. 

The day had been intensely hot. My sufferings had been ex- 
treme, while emptying two cups of boiling tea ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the good-natured assurance of my kind landlady, that I would 
be the cooler for it in a little while, sundry of those energetic ex- 
pressions, by which we are apt to make manifest our consciousness 
of the temperature of the weather had escaped me, before it oc- 


To 








lishmen in the American service. He had always heard Americans || hundred passengers on foot. Among them is a class of people | curred to me a breath of air might be obtained on the Battery. 
were black. ‘* They are so,” said the soldier-apothecary ; ‘I saw || peculiar toGermany. I was astonished occasionally at being asked || that much vaunted and much nezlected but very delightful ‘spot, I 
oT ries : vesterds j " j ack.’’ i " La , - | ° «ile 3 a . 
the real Ame ricans ye sterday in a boat, quite black. (One of the for charity by stout, well-dressed young men, to all appearance as || accordingly proceeded. I have no inclination to indulge myself or 
cutters of the Constellation has a negro crew, which he had proba- || respectable as any travellers on the road. Expressing my surprise, | my readers with a description of it; I should as soon think of des- 
| , 


my companions informed me that they were apprentices, and that | cribing to a New-Yorker the appearance of his own face, as that of 
the custom or law of the country compelled them, after completing || this walk or the glorious bay that surrounds it; and I should also 
their indentures, to travel into some distant province, and depend |! as soon think of attempting to persuade him to disfigure the one, as 


bly seen at the pier.) The assertion seemed to satisfy the doubts 
of all parties. ‘They had wondered how such beautiful ships could 
come from a savage country. It was now explained. ‘‘ They were 
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to visit the other. It is not fashionable, any one can go there ; and it 
is infinitely better to pay Niblo fifty cents, and look at ourselves in his 
large mirror, or stare at our neighbours as we promenade up and down 
between two walls of glaring lamps. True, it is rather narrow there, 
and the heat from eight thousand burning lamps, with the confined 
air, and smell of oil, renders it somewhat uncomfortable ; but then 
it is the fashion, and who would not suffer a little for the sake 
of being fashionable. Nothing can equal the invigorating effect of 
an evening’s walk on the Battery, upon the exhausted frame that 
has been pent up in the narrow streets of a city during a day in 
August. The very sight of the cool water reanimates it ; the pure 
air revives the sinking spirits ; and the fine old trees which line the 
walks, and the green grass to one whose early life, like mine, has 
been passed amid the rich fields and waving forests of the west, are 
of themselves a restorative of the most powerful nature. 

I have a slight sprinkling of romance in my composition, which, 
when I was younger, was not a little troublesome to me. It inter- 
fered sadly with my progress in my professional studies ; and after a 
vain attempt to compromise matters between it and law, I was 


forced to yield it, with many other cherished inclinations, to the inex- | 


orable demands of the latter. Of late years it has rarely made its 
appearance ; but there are certain situations that never fail to call 
it up; and among the most prominent of these are a moon-light 
night with a water view, and a walk on the Battery of an evening 
like that in question. There was the broad bright bay, “ glistening 
in the moon’s silver rays,” and studded with its varied water craft, 
from the light whitehall boat, to the dark frowning hull of the ship 
of war. There was the deep heavy hum of the city, dying gradu- 
ally away, growing fainter and fainter as another and another of its 
busy inhabitants rested from their daily toil. And then the “ even- 
ing wind,” that had 
“ Been out u 

Riding all day the orp one al cow 

Rough’ning their crest and scattering high their spray, 

And swelling the white sail,” 
came wantoning over my brow, cooling the fever of my brain, chasing 
away harassing cares, and bringing me thoughts as pure and playful as 
itself. Who could have resisted the approaches of sentiment! I could 
not, and leaving the Battery I resolved to give my nearest female 
acquaintance the benefit of it. I found her engaged inconversation 
with a gentleman who, as I entered, drew away from her, and taking 
his seat at the centre table, began carelessly to tumble over and ex- 
amine the books that lay upon it. She viewed me with a placid, in- 
different smile and wel » which d to say, “I wish you had 
not come, but I suppose I must not ill treat you.” There was no 
mistaking these indications. The couple wereengaged. The easy, 
satisfied, unconcerned air with which the gentleman drew away 
and allowed me to approach the lady, indicated it. The indifference 
with which she listened to my sailies (never uéterly uninteresting, I 
opine) showed it. His occupied look, his confounded, happy, self- 
satisfied mien showed it. And then the meek air of endurance 
with which the lady seemed to tolerate me—the start with which, 
some moments after what I had intended for a happy observation, 
or a witty remark, she would seem to recollect that I was present, 
and had been speaking—the quiet expression that would ever and 
anon steal over her countenance, as her eye rested on the form 
at the table—all told me that they were, or thought themselves 
lovers, and were engaged. If there is any thing “in this sublunary 
world of ours” that I particularly dislike, it is engaged people. 
They are non compos mentis, and should not be permitted to go at 
large. As soon as that strange confession has been made, and 
those wonder-working words have been. spoken, which transform a 
lively girl and an agreeable young man into moving and walking 
automata to all but themselves, they should either be forced to 
marry, or be kept out of society until they recover their faculties. If 
people will love, why don’t they love as they did in old times? Why 
don’t they feel uncomfortable and unhappy? Why are they not 
jealous and quarrelsome? Why don’t the gentlemen fight duels, 
and the ladies faint? Why don’t they have tears and trials and 
troubles? Why are not guardians cross, and fathers unkind and 
unreasonable! Why is there not running away and breaking down, 
soiled dresses, bloody noses, broken limbs, and torn coats? In fine, 
why do they not love as the descendants of Sir Charles Grandison 
and Harriet Byron ought to love? Are they not their descendants ! 
Does not all the blood of the Grandisons flow in their veins? Does not 
Shakspeare say, that “the course of true love never did run smooth,” 
and when its course is smooth, can love be true? Ah me! the days 
of genuine passion have passed away. True love has taken its 
flight from the earth, and we now marry and give in marriage, as 
we buy and sell. We examine the commodity—we fix the price, 
and instead of making out a bill of sale, we go into the presence of 
two or three, and verbally declare the contract. 

After a longer period than I choose to mention, misspent in an 








attempt at conversation with this incorrigible pair, I took my leave. || 


As I tured to shut the door, a glance through the open lattice, 
showed me the hitherto indifferent gentleman in the act of settling 
himself comfortably down by the side of the lady; while she, from 
the expression of her countenance, and the slight shrug of her 
shoulders, appeared to be deprecating the length of my visit. I 
thought I could hear her exclaim, “how Jong he stayed!” “I 
thought he never would go ;” and when I turned from the window, 
and mused slowly away from the house, there was not a little bit- 
terness in my reflection. My mind began to dwell upon the loneli- 
ness of my present bachelor state ; shut out from the sympathies 
and love of those who are said to exercise such a benign and happy 
influence over man; my own affections, for the want of some being 
on whom they might concentrate, diffused over, and wasted on a 
thousand unworthy objects, or driven back and frozen in their 
source ; and my own much prized person fated never to become of 


exceeding interest to any other than myself. It is true that what 
I lacked of love of others, I made up in love of self ; but then, it oc- | 
curred to me, that it would be a very clever thing if there was some 
gentle creature from whom I could receive a look as loving, and a 
glance as tender as the young lady aforesaid gave her intended, 
and to whom all others would be as uninteresting as I had been to 
her. Faugh!—I believe the moonlight was beginning to influence | 
me again, and I might have done something very foolish, had not | 
my attention at the moment been arrested by two persons whom I 
was approaching. They were male and female, and evidently man | 
and wife. Fortune appeared not to have smiled on their wedded | 
state, for their outward man and woman was “ragged and beg- | 
garly.” The husband’s coat had a rent in the back, his hat was 
brimless and crownless, his trousers—“‘ he had a letter in the posi- | 
office” —and his shoes “had seen better days.” And she, “his own, 
| his loved one” was, to say the least, unfortunate in the selection | 
| of her apparel ; but perhaps, like a prudent wife, she had adapted it | 
| to the circumstances of her husband. Arm in arm they approached 
| me; their steps were irregular, and there was @ swaying, yet not | 
_ungraceful movement of their persons, as they held their zig-zag 
course, which at once fixed my attention. It could not be con- | 
cealed that they had been paying joint devotion at the shrine of 
Bacchus. There was an overwhelming, maudlin tenderness in the 
manner of each, which could have been produced by liquor alone. | 
From the man it was oozing out at every pore ; it displayed itself in | 
every movement, and was received and returned by his wife right | 
heartily. Occasionally, however, when her patience was exhausted | 
by some clumsy manifestation of her husband’s affection, she | 
would turn rather fiercely upon him. In attempting to place his 
arm around her neck, he let it fall upon her bonnet, and broke it | 
| down over her face. She sprung upon him like a tigress, but before | 
| she could execute vengeance upon him, her passion passed away. 
| On they staggered, quarrelling with and caressing each other—un- 
| certain in their tempers as their movements. It wasa 
instructive spectacle. 


“ There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
Whea two that are link’d in one heavenly tie, 
With hearts never changing and brow never cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die 


Hand in hand, arm in arm, this lovely pair had walked through 
the day and sunshine of existence; and now when the night was 


” 


were treading the downward path to destruction and death. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock as I drew near my residence. 
crowd had deserted the street. Those who had walked for plea- 


-those whom necessity or vice kept abroad, and perfect silence had 
begun to reign throughout the city. A low, discordant, broken 
laugh drew my attention to one of the fruit stands which garnish 
the corners of our streets ; its only occupant was an old and decrepit 


ing pie. 
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old, ragged shawl had dropped from one her shap 
weatherbeaten bonnet had fallen back from her head, and her long 
matted locks of gray hung down along her withered cheeks. 

As I looked on her thus—her rags fluttering in the night-wind, 


h ld 





a little brown cur-dog make several ineffectual leaps to reach her 


attempts at laughter, that I understood what she was about. There 
was yet joy on earth, even for this poor old withered creature. She 
had one friend, one companion, whom even years, and wrinkles, and 
want could not estrange; to whom it mattered not whether his 
mistress’s brow was smooth or furrowed, or whether her bed was 
of straw or down, and to whom, in every situation and under all 
vicissitudes, she was the same. With him she was beguiling the 
hours until the close of the theatres, from the frequenters of which 
she hoped to glean a few more pennies, ere she sought her wretch- 
ed dormitory. She held a piece of bread in her hand, just beyond 





to afford her the greatest delight ; and at length, when, after an 


ging his tail, looked up gratefully in her face, the forlorn old crea- 
ture bent over and caressed him. 

God does indeed “temper the wind to the shorn lamb,” I men- 
tally exclaimed, as I contemplated this scene. 


sink with the situation and circumstances of the po r. 
adapts itself to every change in life, and in every variation -‘ is oc- | 


takes as deep an interest in the movement of the spider that weaves 








| the movements of his army. ‘There is a deep spring of joy in the 
human breast, whose waters, while life remain, never cease to 
| flow. It is this that renders existence tolerable and even precious 
| to the bereaved and desolate wayfarer, as he treads his downward 
| path to the grave. When all is dark around, and want and wretch- 
| edness stare him in the face—when in the past “all is barren,” and 


age, there is still a spirit within him teaching him to gather the few 
flowers that yet remain within his reach, though they be of fading 





| beauty and dying fragrance. M. 


Wisely and beauti- | 


fully, in the construction of the mind, has he formed it to rise and — 
It | 


beautiful and | 


approaching, and utter darkness was gathering around them, hand 
in hand, and arm in arm, in degradation and wretchedness, they | 


The | 


sure had long since retired to their homes. I encountered few, save | 


woman. Her garb bespoke the extremity of poverty, and her gene- | 
ral appearance was that of utter, hopeless wretchedness. She was | 
sitting on a box beside a board, which was covered with decayed | 
fruit of various kinds : a few hard, dry cakes, and a thin, dirty look- | 
As on hearing the laugh, I turned towards her, I observed | 
her toss her arms wildly about in the air, and rise from her seat ; an | 


SS, | 


and her eyes gleaming with a strange excitement—I for a moment | 
supposed that she was a maniac ; and it was not until I observed | 


extended arm, and again, as often as he failed, heard her horrible | 


the reach of the dog, whose ineffectual attempts to reach it seemed | 


extraordinary effort, he succeeded in getting possession of it, and, | 
as he greedily devoured it, placed his fore-feet on her lap, and wag- | 


cupied with objects appropriate to its condition. The captive prince | 


| his web on the walls of his cell, as the beggar newly enthroned, in | 


| in the future there is no ray to light the wanderer on in his pilgrim- 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE CHARITABLE LADY. 
From the French. 

Sue was a charitable lady, undoubtedly—the most charitable lady 
in France. There were none like her. Every body said so. 

“In good truth,” she cried, as I entered the drawing-room, “ you 
are here quite a propos. You are a lawyer, you must be a philan- 
thropist, and being that, cannot refuse to be my cavalier to-day. 
This is Friday,and I invariably consecrate this day to the poor and 
the unfortunate. It is the least a woman of my fortune and sym- 
pathetic turn of mind can do, and I always have so much to attend 
to on all other days. Come, you cannot refuse me.” 

Mrs. de S. is still very handsome; she is not more than twenty- 
five, and her husband is near seventy. The lady has preserved all 
the freshness of complexion and beauty of form sle possessed 
when, eight years before, she married Mr. de S. an old counsellorof 
the royal courts. Bravely has she met her fate—she has her poodles 
and her poor to attend to. 

Is there any means of refusing to become a_ philanthropist when 
invoked by a pretty woman! I know of none, and so accepted her 
invitation. 

It might have been twelve o’clock when we stepped into the car. 
riage. Some may think this was beginning the day at a late hour ; 
but let them remember that it is always “ better late than never.” 

“« Where will madame first go to?” 

“To St. Thomas D'Aguire.” 

We soon arrived at the church, and leaving the coach, imme- 
diately entered its sacred precincts. Mrs. de S. after making the 
sign of the cross before each image, led me-to the vestry-foom :; 
there leaving me, she entered a sanctuary which appeared to be in- 
terdicted to the profane vulgar. After a short absence, my pretty 
companion rejoined me. 

“T have just been to learn the exact hour at which the abbé will 
' commence his charity sermon on Sunday next. As a sister of 
the holy order,” said she “‘ I could not miss it on any account ; but, 
nevertheless, I do not like to waste my precious moments by coming 
|| too soon, so now we will go to our pastry-cook. I present the holy 
|| bread on the day after to-morrow, and would not have it said that the 
|| baroness of D., who did so last Sunday, does things better than T 
do. So, you perceive, I must go see my cook myself.” 

To the cook then we went—it was an affair of twenty minutes. 

‘« Frangois, to my milliner.”’ 

I was startled, and involuntarily observed, 

“T thought this day was sacred to the poor.” 

“To be sure it is; but you do not understand. After the com- 
|| munion next Sunday I must collect for the poor, and for that 1 
must get anew hat. Think you they would give me any thing were 
I dressed as an old dowager !—certainly not—I know them beiter ; 
but here we are, and so instead of talking further, come, give me 
your opinion of my choice.” 

“Madam !” and away we went. 

“ Well, how like you this hat? Rather shabby, eh! the other 
is better, is it not ; but it is almost too gay. That pink one would 
become me? What think you of that slate; is it prettier, think 
you! I believe I'll try it.” 

And now the hats fly, and the milliner fidgets. I foresaw that 
‘| all the hats in the shop would be tried on. ‘Two hours had passed 
|| since we came there. I drew out my watch. 

** Bless me, madam, it is three o'clock. Hotel Dieu will be closed, 
and you have, I believe, a sick person to visit there.” 

“Most true,” she replied, “ how swiftly time passes. Yet a mo- 
ment until I examine this turban. I had better return to-morrow. 
Now, sir, let us haste.” 

In a visit to a hospital you will meet many a touching spectacle. 
Poor children crying—mothers who could, but will not, do the 
same. Here are old friends concealing their own wants to minister 
to those of others—there skeleton-like convalescents flitting by 
like shadows. Here a lame and infirm man going and coming; 
and there some poor (the rich seldom enter this kingdom of suffer- 
|| ing) unfortunate, endeavouring to console his brother in affliction ; 
and here, there, and everywhere are the attentive sisters of chari- 
ty—the faithful servants of this most noble institution. 











|| When we reached the Hotel Dieu the other visitors were already 


beginning to retire; and as I saw them parting from their suffering 
friends or fellow servants, or perhaps some member of their own fa- 
mily, I thought to myself, ‘‘ How many painful separations ; how 
many deceitful hopes ; how many eternal adieus; how many hands 
are now pressed for the last time; how many will be orphans and 
widows with the morrow !” . 

We entered room, number thirty-seven. 

“Tt is here,” said Mrs. de S., who had hurried me along with 
her. The sound of her voice awoke me from reflection. 

“* Well, Michael, how do you feel to day ?” 

“Ts it you, madam?” muttered a poor, heart-broken man, “I 
feared you had forgotten me,” and his pale and emaciated visage 
protruded from beneath the covering. 

‘Well, my good Michael, are you any better to-day ?” 

*“ Not much, madam.” 

‘* What does the doctor say; where do you feel pain?” 
| “TI do not know whether I heard aright; but I think he said I 
had the rheumatism. I suffer much, all over—it is not astonishing, 

though, the room is so damp, so unhealthy. You promised me a 
| year ago—” 

“ True, true—be quiet, Michael; I'll speak to Mr. de S., and, 
| next year, if he completes his new dwelling, I shall certainly think 
| of you. But you have enough to eat here !” 
| Ah! madam, the broth is not much stronger than water.” 
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“Tt would not do to make it strong for sick persons. So you 
want nothing, Michael ?” 

“Yes, madam, one thing.” 

«What is it, Michael ?” 

“Why, if you would be kind enough to give me wherewith to 
procure a little snuff.” 

“Snuff! ah, Michael, it would be serving you ill to do so. Snuff 
is very bad for you in your present state—no, no, Michael, I must 
not let you have any.” 

“There, my brave fellow !” said I, as I tossed him a five-franc piece. 
A tear glistened in his eye. 

“‘ Never ask for snuff again, Michael. This gentleman is wrong 
in giving you the means to purchase it even now—” 

We were out of the sick chamber ere she had concluded her 
remark. 

«He is,” said Mrs. de S., after we were seated in the coach, 
“an old family servant; he lived with us seven years, and therefore 
it is that I cannot abandon the poor fellow now. He has been here 
one year, and I am happy in having procured him an asylum where 
he may peacefully terminate his perhaps hitherto troubled career.” 

The horses were halted at the Boulevard ‘du Mont Parnasse,” 




















THE DRAMA. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Srvce our former notice, there have been several representations 
of standard operas, and the troupe are rapidly gaining the favour of 
the cognoscenti. “La Gazza Ladra” has been performed several 
times, with evident improvement at each successive representation, 
and “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia” introduced us to Signor Ravaglia, in 
the character of Count Almaviva, and the fascinating Louisa Bor- 
dogni as Rosina. Her extreme youth and evident embarrassment 
added much to the interest inspired by her beauty and grace of 
movement, and when she commenced, so absorbed was the atten- 
tion of all, that not a note of her low and bird-like warbling was 
lost upon theear. Still, under the diffidence which so much mask- 
ed her vocal powers, from time to time, a clear, rich, swelling bra- 
vura note would escape her lips—then, as if afraid of the very sound of 
her voice, she would relapse again into fine, low trills and embellish- 
| ments. But, in the course of the opera, she acquired more confi- 
| dence, and, at the scena where her lover is introduced as a music 
master, she was rapturously encoréd by the whole house. We 
would especially commend the execution of the delightful “ Zitti 
zitti,’ and the finale, wherein Signor Rosa, as Figaro, shone to 
much advantage. 

At the close of the opera the prima donna was loudly called for, 
and, the curtain being drawn up a second time, she rewarded their re- 





and, to my surprise, she here prepared once more to alight. 

“Ts it possible,” cried I, “that your benevolence induces you to 
come thus far to relieve the unfortunate !” 

“Oh, no !” she laughingly replied; “ do you not see that glitter- | 
ing sign—‘ Establishment for the care of sick dogs ! Café, my pret- 
ty Café, has been ill some time, and I have placed him under the 
care of the learned director of this establishment.” 

“Ah! ah! this is different—” 

The appearance of the house was stylish enough. A maid-ser- 
vant waited on the door, and bade us enter the drawing-room, to 
await the arrival of the M. D. superintending the concern. I had 
then leisure to look around me, and was not a little amused at the 
sight of some fifty dogs in a back-yard, each one of which appeared 
differently dealt with ; here was one with a woollen cap on his 
head ; another with leather drawers on; this one had his leg in a 
sling ; that one a plaster on his ear—the poor fellows looked quiet 
enough. Experience had probably taught them it was their wisest 
course. 

Zsculapius kept us waiting but a little while; he entered the 
apartment with the fair object of Madame de S.’s tender cares. 

“Café, my sweet Café!” she cried, the moment her eves fell 
on him. The stupid animal paid no attention whatever to his 
anxious mistress! ‘ Café !—he knows me not!” she added, with 
a most dramatical accent, and tears stood in her eyes ! 

“He is better, nevertheless,” chimed in the doctor; “ but the 
country air is yet necessary to him. That alone can dispel his pre- | 
sent drowsiness.” 

“Care well for him, doctor. Let him want for nothing—nothing | 
whatever,” and she handed him a Napoleon. More tears and more 
sighs for poor Café! 





quest with a profound and heartfelt acknowledgment of gratitude. 
We are informed that she is but seventeen, and that this is the se- 
cond year of her professional engagements, she having performed a 
previous season in Paris. With her many attractive qualities, and 
the improvement which must necessarily ensue upon confidence 
and the diminished novelty of her situation, we anticipate future dis- 
play not unworthy of the Garcia. ’ 

Excellent as the troupe are in many choruses and concerted piece 
we have heard none who can supply the place of Fornasari an 
Montresor, particularly the former, and drop a hint to the Chevalier 
Rivafinoli, to seek them out and engage them, if an arrangement 
can be completed upon reasonable terms. With his admirable 
managerial ¢act and discipline, and the addition of the performers 
abovementioned, we may confidently predict that the opera will 
be permanently fixed in this city. Indeed, we know not what would 
be wanting to contribute to its efficiency and attraction. The liberal 
patronage of the fashionable and wealthy it has already gained ; 
and what is even more, it possesses a local habitation as well as a 
name, and is no longer subject to the interruptions attendant upon 
the conflicting interests of the lessee of another theatre compelling 
it to go around the city as a suitor for a roof under which to act. 
Still more, it is not now liable to the injuries arising from the bicker- 
ings and jealousies of disputatious performers, who contrive to em- 
bitter the peace and undermine the authority of an indecisive and 
pliant manager. We hope that the example of the last company 
will have a salutary effect upon the present, and remind them of the 
vital importance of subordination and an esprit du corps. Many fa- 
bles on allegories, ancient and modern, might be adduced, to show 
the utility of concert, beginning with sop’s bundle of faggots, and 
ending with Northcote. But the opera now is in the full tide of ex- 
periment. If it fail under auspices like these, we may justly say we 
deserve to have none, and that we have anticipated the spread of a 
refined musical taste in our western hemisphere. 








THE BOWERY THEATRE. 


The reception of Mr. Forrest at the Bowery theatre was such as 
to evince, in the strongest manner, the high estimation in which he 
is held, in all respects, by the community. That he would be cor- 





I again found it necessary to be prompter. 

“Tt is five o’clock, madam.” 

“ Good heavens !” she ejaculated, “and I have three more visits 
to make. A family that hardly has bread for to-morrow—another 
that have not a straw to lie on—but it is too late; I must home for 
dinner. I shall scarcely have time to dress, and company too to- 
day. Well, I must postpone my visits until next Friday ; they will | 
hardly want any thing before then?” 

And home we drove. 

This is one charitable lady. May there not be another of a simi- 
lar description in the world? 














LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLemen—We of the “old school,” who were once strutting on | 
the platforms where our snecessors now tread, always greet with | 
pleasure the wrinkled face of an “old friend.” Such is the following | 


article, which Ihave cut with “ the scissors’ from a publication of || 


the day, and which cannot, I think, fail of being interesting to your | 
readers. You will perceive, that it is a letter from the late Robert 
Fulton, of this city, to his friend Joel Barlow, of Philadelphia, dated 
the twenty-second of August, 1807, giving an account of his first 
trip by steam up the Hudson. It requires no comment either from 
me or yourselves. Yours, &c. PEREGRINE DOOLITTLE. 

“ My pear FriEND—My steamboat voyage to Albany and back has 
turned out rather more favourable than I had calculated. The dis- 
tance from New-York to Albany is one hundred and fifty miles; I 
rap it np in thirty-two hours, and down in thirty hours. The latter 





| 
j 
| 
| 
} 


| 


is just five miles an hour. I had a light breeze against me the whole || J ould be comp 
way going and coming, so that no use was made of my sails; and || 
the voyage has been performed wholly by the power of the steam ||—we behold Damon, spent with his exertions and delirious with 
engine. I overtook many sloops and schooners beating to wind- || wild emotions, staggering, with the last efforts of consciousness, 
| into the midst of the fatal place, and falling utterly exhausted at the 


ward, and passed them as if they had been at anchor. 

“The power of propelling boats by steam is now fully proved. The | 
morning I left New-York, there were not perhaps thirty persons in | 
the city who believed that the boat would ever move one mile an 
hour, or be of the least utility. And while we were putting off from 
the wharf, which was crowded with spectators, I heard a number 
of sarcastic remarks: this is the way you know in which ignorant 
men compliment what they call philosophers and projectors. 

* Having employed much time and money and zeal in accomplish- 
ing this work, it gives me, as it will you, great pleasure to see it so 
fully answer my expectations. It will give a quick and cheap con- 
veyance to merchandise on the Mississippi, Missouri, and other 
great rivers, which are now laying open their treasures to the enter- 
prise of our countrymen. And although the prospect of personal 
emolument has been some inducement to me, yet I fecl infinitely 
more pleasure in reflecting with you on the immense advantage that 
my country will derive from the invention.” 





|| Syracusan, in the senate scene, on those who had basely betrayed 


dially welcomed back to that stage, where, seven years ago, he won 
his early laurels, we certainly expected ; and indeed the spontaneous 
and hearty shouts which burst from a bom numerous audience, on 
his engagement being announced two weeks before, plainly indicat- 
ed the enthusiasm with which his reappearance on those boards 
would be hailed. Yet still the reality exceeded our anticipations. 
| A warmer, more general, more energetic greeting was never accord- 
ed. It was “a peal of hands with hearts in them.” It was an ex- 
pression of sentiment that admitted of no misinterpretation. It was 
a token of public regard that Mr. Forrest must long remember with 
lively satisfaction. 

| The part of Damon, which he selected for the occasion, is one in 
which he is admitted, on all hands, to have no equal. More than a 
| hundred times, in the very theatre where he is now displaying his 
| admirable powers, has his great excellence in that chateater been 
| acknowledged, in the most unequivocal manner, by numerous and 
| intelligent audiences. And no one who saw him play it again, on 
| the night of his pepe on that stage, but must have been sa- 
tisfied that he had lost nothing in the beauty, vigour, or correctness 
| of his delineation. In some of the early scenes, his style was more 
| quiet and subdued, perhaps, than formerly; but this only rendered 
| more impressive the stern and manly denunciations of the noble 





| their country, and gave more appalling force to his exhibition of an- 

| guish, rage and despairing frenzy, when informed that his freedman 

| through misguided love, had destroyed his only means of redeemin 

| his pledge, and preserving the life of Pythias. Indeed, nothing coal 

| be finer or more thrilling than his acting in that scene, contrasting 

| so strongly, as it did, with the heart-rending interview with his wife 
. aA 








and generous passions in his breast, and cherishes sentiments and 
feelings which cannot be indulged without exalting and ennobling 
the character. e 

Of the other parts which Mr. Forrest has performed, we cannot 
at this time say any thing. We mean to devote two or three col- 
umns to him shortly, perhaps in the next Mirror, and shall then 
take occasion to enter into a more minute consideration of some of 
his most prominent parts, (Othello and Lear among the number,) 
than our limits this week will permit. We feel peculiar pride in this 
actor; not merely because he is our countryman, but because he is 
every way such an ornament to his profession; and we shall the 
more readily devote some time to an analysis of his merits, because 
—while we admire and are always willing to render a just meed of 
praise to foreign talent—we are not of those who contemn such na- 
tive worth, and avow a wish “ to crush the Yankee humbug.” 


THE BROKER OF BOGOTA. 


This is the name of a tragedy, in five acts, recently completed by 
Dr. Bird, the author of the Gladiator, a drama of uncommon merit. 
Like his previous pieces, it has been elicited by the munificence of 
Mr. Forrest, and the principal character is intended for that actor. 
It is one in which we think he will shine greatly; though the inter- 
est is of a very different kind from that of either Spartacus or Oral- 
loossa. The play is not founded on any historical incident, and will 
not owe its attraction to any of those “moving accidents by flood 
and field,” or any of those heroic achievements, which constitute 
the material of much the largest portion of English dramas. Neither 
is it a tale of love, in which the hero and heroine whine out hyper- 
bolical nonsense em = five long acts, become involved at every 
step in impossible perp —" and are at last relieved and dismissed 
to happiness by means equally impossible. It is a purely domestic 
story, the interest of which arises from the skilful management of 
ordinary incidents and passions, and from the nice and accurate de- 
lineation of natural, well conceived, and well contrasted characters. 
It is a story of an aged parent, made wretched by the vices of a dar- 
ling and misguided son, who, led astray, from one step to another, 
by the insidious counsels and example of a villain, becomes at last 
an actor in a scheme which covers his parent with unmerited oblo- 
quy, and fills his mind with such overwhelming anguish as to un- 
settle his reason. The plot of the piece is so conducted, that the in- 
terest rises gradually with each succeeding scene, nor does it flag or 
abate a moment from the commencement to the catastrophe, which 
is one of the most thrilling and painfully impressive scenes that we 
are acquainted with in the whole range of the drama. It is not the 
principal character alone in this play which commands the approba- 
tion of the reader: several others have much prominence; and there 
is scope throughout for excellent acting. The heroine has one scene 
which—if she were a Siddons—would ~ her “ample room and 
verge enough” for an advantageous display of all her powers. The 
part of the profligate son, too, and that of his false friend, are both 
marked figures in the group, and should be given to performers of no 
mean abilities. We do not know whether it is the intention of Mr. 
Forrest to produce this tragedy the present season. It will be some 
time first, at any rate; for it is a play that will require to be well 
studied and well rehearsed, before the public judgment upon it is so- 
licited. But let it be produced when it may, if it be adequately re- 

resented, we predict that it will have a long and successful run. 
ndeed, it is our opinion that it will become a stock piece, and hold 
the stage long after its first auditors and first actors have quitted the 
scene forever. 





THE RIVAL THEATRES. 
“ A plague on both your houses.”— Mercutio. 


Why was the late celestial phenomenon like an affair of honour 
lately talked of between two heroes of the sock and buskin? Be- 
cause it was attributed to SHOOTING STARS. 


A Parkand Bowery both are here, 

Where shooting stars their pranks have played, 
The former cannot boast a deer! 

The latter not a tree for shade! 
Diversified with Wood and Hill, 

The Park still boasts its Powers, forsooth, 
While “ Bowery-boys” have had their fili 

Of feasting, lately, in a Booth ! 


Why was the late celebrated benefit at the Bowery theatre 
awarded to the children of a mechanic ?—Because it was intended 
Jor one THOMAS, A COOPER. 

Why was Woodworth’s poetical address spoken on that occasion, 
like the bell of Trinity church ?— Because it rotp WELL. 

Two gentlemen from Philadelphia were seated together in box 
number eleven, at the Cooper benefit, one of whom, as Hamblin 
spoke the last line of the address, turned to the other and said— 
“What is Woodworth ?’—To which the other replied—‘‘ Hickory 
was selling at six dollars when I left.” 

Fuel is dear, tis understood, 

When wintry clouds are dark and lowery, 
Although the Park is filled with Woed, 

And a whole Forrest shades the Bowery. 
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THE TOILET. 











in the previous one, where he revealed to her the fate that imp 

over him, and tore himself from her frantic embraces, rather than 
listen for a moment to the suggestion that urged him to save him- 
self at the expense of honour. 

We say nothing could be finer; and yet the whole of the last 
scene rises up vividly to our memory while we write, and almost 
claims an exception in its favour. We see the scaffold, the block, 
| the executioner—we see Pythias preparing to yield his life for his 
friend, and praying the gods to stay him back until the expiation 

eted— we see Calanthe borne away lifeless from the 
spot—we hear the distant buzz of the »s.ultitude—their nearer shouts 





foot of the scaffold. We then see him as he is raised from the earth | 
and gradually recovers his reason— we behold the renewed and start- | 
ling energy of his manner, when the idea flashes on his mind thet | 
he has been thrown from his horse and may be too late to rescue | 
| Pythias—we hear his shriek of joy as he recognizes Pythias in one | 
| of those from whose arms he had torn himself—we listen in fancy | 
to his narrative, broken with convulsive throes of laughter, of the | 
| cause of his delay and the means by which he had reached the spot | 
| —we see him mounting the scaffold proudly as if it were a throne, | 
| and hear the noble outburst of his unsubdued spirit, as he welcomes | 
| the death to which he had been doomed for his fidelity to his country. 
| As these things rise to our mental contemplation, we scarecly know 
| whether this is not the scene to which we should award the palm. 
| The interview with his wife has more touching interest; the scene 
, with Lucullus r-ore terrible energy; but the emotions excited by the 
closing scene are more varied and more pleasurable, and the differ- 
| ent situations occupy an equally prominent place in the memory. 
The whole of Mr. Forrest's Damon is a noble personation. ii is 
one that makes the auditor “live o’er the scene.” It kindles high 


|| dresses, to which they give an elegant finish. The ri 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


WE are seriously threatened with the revival of hair-powder. In Paris, an 
effort was made to introduce it lastseason, but without effect; whether the forth- 
coming experiment will be more successtul we do not pretend to decide. Whe- 
ther hair-powder will ever again be generally worn is haidly doubtfol. I is 
true we have revived the dresses of our grandmothers, and they have been ren- 
dered graceful by the modifications demanded by modern taste. But powder 
can never be rendered elegant. It may be adopted for a night, as a mere faniasie, 
but it can never again obtain the authority of general usage. 

There are some countenances to which powder may possibly be becoming. 
It is supposed to soft n the features, aud to impart lustre to the eyes. But, on the 
other hand, it has the disadvantage of spoiling a dress in the space of an hour, 
and even the most extravagant woman of fashion sometimes wishes to wear a 
dress oftener than once : and, at all events, it is desirable that it should not ap- 
pear soiled before the termination of an evening party. 

Crowns of plaited hair have now become so exceedingly common, that the 
most fashionable coiffevrs have laid them wholly aside. Bows, rather high, 
and frequently papi//o/tes, are preferred. 

The continuance of mild weather retards the general adoption of the colours 
and materials usually worn at the present season. Light bats of crape and 
silk, ornamented with flowers, are stil as general as they were in the height 
of summer. 

Dresses and pelisses of velvet and plain satin, are likely to be much worn, as 
soon us the autumnal weather shall tairly set in. They should be of some rich 
dark colour, with pelerines of the same material, trimmed with black lace. 

The fichus crintures are likely to be much omnes this winter for ball 

»bon, folded so as to form 
a point, is fastened at the centre of the back, after which, the two ends are 
massed over the shoulders, crossed on the bosom, end then tied in bows and 
ong ends. The fichus-e intwres are frequently worn with high dresses. They 
are made of broad satin ribbon, either figured or plain. When adapted to low 
dresses, bows with long flowing ends may be placed on each shoulder, 

In Paris, small scarfs of black lace or blonde ave much worn for evening 
dress. These scarfs, which are very long and narrow, are lined with colou 
sitk or satin, and passed under the waistband. 

Sashes with long ends promise this winter to supersede the bands which have 








so long been worn, simply pinned or buckled round the waist.—Court Journal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rolla complains that we have not published his communication, and 
threatens us with the loss of his subscription, in case we do not 
poy tee his wishes forthwith! A pleasant sort of a person, 
this Mr. Rolla; but we are naturally good-natured, and never 
lose our temper about tri we san help it. Notwith- 
standing the menaces of our iy ween - r. th jellontne 
in tion will not appear in this journal, a ‘or in, 
gotand cogent reasons :—In the first place, it is not cufficiently 
well written; and, in the second, it is too long—why, sir, it would 
occupy six pages of the Mirror, at least! Only think of it— 
eighteen mortal columns filled with “advice to a young gentleman 
going abroad !’—rather too much ny A Jor Jew grains of 

which may, unquestionably, be found among it. Besides, 
Master Rolla; you must be aware re has given 
similar “ advice toa young gentleman going abroad,” and, gh 
it is not so much at len; yet you will certainly admit it to be 
as much to the purpose. ‘ow, sir, you must pardon us for being 
a little old-fashioned in our taste, and for preferring even a few 
lines of the “sweet swan of Avon,’’ to whole volumes of your ela- 
borate and most profound—nonsense. Will you permit us to quote 
the passage alluded to, in vindication the position we have as- 
sumed? A recent writer has said, “if we were to take from the 
productions of modern authors all that is to be found in Shak- 
speare, what a heap of rubbish would remain.” Rolla will readi 
acknowledge the justice of this remark in his own aon he will 
take the trouble to compare the following extract with the peculiar 
and original manner in which he has said the same thing, in the 
manuscript before us: 


———_———_ Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all—to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Now, sir, you may stop your subscription as soon as you please. 
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The next engraving.—We have just been shown a proof- 
impression of the next plate for the Mirror, which will be laid 
before our readers as soon as it can be printed. It is, without 
any exception, the most beautiful engraving that has yet adorn- 
ed this periodical, which is saying a great deal in its favour. 
Our subscribers on this, as on all similar occasions, will be the 
gainers by the delay which sometimes unavoidably takes place 
in the publication of these embellishments. The picture in 
question was painted by Weir, and engraved by Smillie, ex- 
pressly for this work. We think it will be pronounced to be 
among the very best efforts of these fine artists. 





Public dinners.—We know of no mode of testifying our sincere 
admiration of the character and abilities of a distinguished personage, 
so grateful to him and agreeable to his friends, as a public dinner. 
By promoting a pleasant intercourse cf refined wit and exuberant 
fancy, and causing a genial effervescence of the kindliest sympa- 
thies of our nature, it contributes to remove many a prejudice, which, 
originating we know not whence, has tinged our feelings with a hue 
of personal aversion ; and, by showing to us the man whose portrait 
we had drawn from a jaundiced imagination, divested of his suppos- 
ed attributes, and all smiles and affability, it tends by the mere force 
of contrast, to rivet our attachment when least anticipated. The 
biographies of many eminent individuals furnish instances in support 
of our remark, and show conclusively that more victories have been 
gained over the hostility of partisans, whether literary or political, 
during the hours of social relaxation at the full-spread board, than 
have attended the triumphs of the senate or the field. They may 
compel, but the former alone win submission. But the beneficial 
effects of public dinners are so numerous, and withal so evident, that 
mention would be superfluous. Yet even this useful and delightful 
means of evincing our respect to great men, has been of late years 
rendered much less efficient and desecrated, by being offered to the 
undeserving, and often enjoyed by those, who, in whatever light we 
view them, possess no qualities of mind nor of heart, entitling them to 
this distinction. This abuse of a custom, whose excellence consists 
entirely in the propriety of bestowing the favour, and not in the gift 
itself, has rendered public dinners much less valuable as testimonials 
of respect, and disgusted many thinking and considerate men, who 
read continually of barbacues, lunches, collations, and all the genera 
of meals, whether hot, cold, or warm, given every week to this 
member of congress and that eminent patriot, of whom this may 


prove the first and last notice. Let aman of common notoriety || 


but give out indirectly, among his friends, that he has no particular 
aversion to dining upon his neighbours’ beef and drinking their Ma- 
ceira, and he is beset with a host of invitations all along the line of 
his march, and may fairly eat his way through the country. Many 
a one of newspaper fame may thus say with Richmond, “Thus far 
into the bowels of the land have we marched on without impedi- 
ment,” and measure his popularity by the quantity of food he has 
transmuted into speeches. Notwithstanding this prevalent abuse of 
a good old custom, opportunities from time to time occur when the 
occasion gives propriety to public dinners, and there the distinguished 
merit of the persons in whose honour they are made, at once estab- 


lishes them as epochs in the literary or political world. Examples of 
these we have in the dinner given to Washington Irving, on his re- 
turn to his native country, and in the proposed dinner to our distin- 
guished ‘fellow-citizen, James Fenimore Cooper, upon a similar oc- 
casion. Those who were present at the former, will not soon forget 
the many attendant circumstances of enjoyment connected with it; 
and we feel sure that they read with feelings of unmingled regret, 
the letter in which Mr. Cooper declined accepting a like proof of 
their esteem for his patriotism and literary attainments. Standing, 
as Mr. Cooper does, in the very front rank of living authors, and al- 
together unrivalled in his particular line of fictitious narrative and 
description, and moreover deserving of all attentions for the fearless 
and able manner in which he has sustained the rights of his country 


ally covered with copies, while the agitated author fled from the 
city, and concealed himself in an impenetrable forest, where for two 
days he anxiously awaited the terrific explosion of the mine to which 
he had laid the train, and ignited the match! On the third morning, 
he ventured to emerge from his covert, wondering that he had not 
yet heard the thunder rolling at a distance! To his astonishment, 
the glorious sun still held his accustomed course in the heavens— 
the cattle still grazed—the birds still sung—even the timid deer 
quenched her thirst at the limpid brook without any symptom of 
alarm. He approached the great road which led to the city, and 
behold! travellers, and teams, and tin-peddlers were going and com- 
ing as usual! He plucked up courage, and with tremulous lips 
ventured to inquire of a countryman the news! “ Butter was 





and the credit of its institutions abroad, we should have est d it 
a high privilege to have joined our congratulations with those of his 
numerous friends, around the social board, and have recurred to it in 
after times as an era of good feeling and cordial welcome. But as 
Mr. Cooper has seen fit to decline participating in such a testimonial 
of public regard, we can only repeat our regrets, and assure him that 
our heartfelt wishes for his increased fame and future prosperity and 
happiness attend him; and we venture to hope, that the country 
which now again beholds him, will retain him long, and often view 
her gorgeous scenery and the distinctive traits of her children, re- 
flected in the bright mirror of his future works. 

“*THE ADVENTUROUS BoYy.’—A story, bearing this title, is circulating in 
the newspapers. We saw it first, four or five weeks ago, in the National 
Intelligencer, where it was marked, selected. We this morning mect with 
it again in the Philadelphia Chronicle. The article is a gross plagiarism 
from a story published originally inv the New-York Mirror, the * Main-Truck, 
or a Leap for Life.’ With here and there a slight verbal alteration or emis- 
sion, and the change of the name of the negro who figures in the narrative, 
it is taken bodily from that tale."—Evening Post. 

The “ Main-Truck” is from the pen of William Leggett, Esq., the 
writer, we presume, of the foregoing paragraph. It was struck off, 
some two or three years since, at our own desk; and, notwithstand- 
ing the haste with which it was produced, has been pronounced one 
of the author’s happiest efforts. After going the rounds of the Ame- 
rican and English newspaper press, it found its way into the French, 
Spanish and German languages, and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, has been circulated throughout the literary world. To 
pilfer from a story so well known, evinces a degree of hardihood and 
want of common tact rarely witnessed, and we can account for the 
plagiarism only upon the supposition that its pretended author met 
it first in the garb of a foreigner, and attempted to pass off his 
translation as an original sketch. At any rate, feeling sure of our 
right and title to it, under whatever disguise, we cordially agree 
with the author, and join him in reclaiming one of the most attractive 
gems that have ever adorned our columns. 








A modern author.—We were amusing ourselves in the printing- 
office belonging to this establishment, a few days ago, with turning 
over the leaves of a ms. novel, submitted to our inspection for an 
opinion of its merits. The handwriting—we like to be particular—was 
decidedly bad, the punctuation shocking, and the style, plot and 
incidents rather equivocal. We read on, determined to do justice to 
the author—an odd sort of a genius, who had taken advantage of a 
good-natured moment—and such moments do sometimes occur, 
even to the most irritable—and secured.a promise that we would 
give his production a candid and liberal examination. We had pro- 
ceeded far enough, however, to discover that the forthcoming novel 
was not quite equal to the best of Walter Scott’s, and were cogita- 
ting in our mind how we should tell the writer so, without commit- 
ting our critical reputation, when who should enter but the very 
man himself, with a duplicate copy in his hand! Weare naturally 
diffident on such occasions, and instead of rising to meet the “ proud 
representative” of native talent, instinctively thrust our head into 
the public street, “to gaze on christian fools with varnished faces.” 
We were apprehensive that the man of letters had come for our 
judgment, and felt that a mountain had imperceptibly rolled from 
our mind, when he addressed the foreman of the office. Perceiving 
that we were fortunately unnoticed, we listened to the following dia- 
logue: ‘‘ Are you the printer, sir?’ “Yes.” “In want of busi- 
ness?” “Yes.” “Friend to native talent?’ “Yes.” “ Well, 
then, sir, nere isa work of mine that will go like a steam-engine— 
there’s no two ways about it.” “And you wantit printed?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “How many copies?” The author seemed puzzled, looked 
at the ceiling, and smoothed his chin in an emphatic manner with 
his right hand, and then proposed the following astounding inquiry : 
“My friend, what is the population of the United States?’ Now, 
our printer is not good at statistics; and the question was a poser. 
He mustered resolution enough, however, to hazard the opinion, that 
there might be about thirteen millions at the next census. “ Well, 
then,” returned the author, “that’s precisely what I want to get at. 
How many of those people,do you suppose, are male adults ?”’ Mr. T. 
ventured to guess about three millions. “Ah! how many out of 
that number, think ye, can read?’ This was another poser, as the 
recent rapid increase of Sunday schools baffied all calculation. Mr. 
T., however, after a momentary pause, said, “Perhaps a million 
and a half.” “Just so—then we shall come at it. We shall want 
about fifteen hundred thousand copies of my book printed.” Say- 
ing which, he took Mr. T. by the button, led him to a side desk, to 
make the calculation of the probable cost of paper, &c., and thus 
gave us an opportunity of making our mortal escape, which the rea- 
der may well suppose, was not left unimproved. When we were 
comfortably seated in our own little study, the above circumstances 
passed again through our brain, and ealled up a half-forgotten anec- 
dote, which we believe runs somewhat to the following effect :—A 
certain learned philosopher had written a profound dissertation on 
the “instability of human affairs in general, and the mutability of 
all civil institutions in particular.” Before putting this stupendous 
production to press, the printer was bribed to secrecy, and the utmost 
caution observed by all parties, that the public should have no hint 
of the great event which awaited them; for the author himself was 
under the impression, that the moment his book appeared, there 
would be an unparalleled commotion among the whole human fa- 
mily. Indeed the effect predicted in his extravagant imagination 
was no less than an entire revolution in all terrestrial concerns—the 
overthrow of every existing government, and a commingled repre- 
sentation of all the disastrous events ever dreamed of by prophet, 
poet, or madman! The work was printed, and an immense edition 








deposited with a distinguished bookseller, whose counter was liter 








ce nding a good price, and kidney potatoes were looking up.” 
Lost in astonishment, he pr ded onwards towards the metropolis 
of the west. Every thing appeared as usual—al! remained in a si- 
milar state as when he travelled the same road in his hasty re- 
treat! He approached the metropolis, and its thousand golden spires 
were still glittering in the beams of the morning sun. He crossed 
the ferry—entered the busy town, and found every thing in its former 
place. He flew to the shop of his bookseller—and lo! all his pam- 
phlets remained in the precise spot where he left them, and notwith- 
standing the advertisements and puffs of the bookseller, not a single 
copy had been sold! 

The Albion.—The urbanity and liberality of sentiment, unifermly 
evinced toward this country and its institutions by the editor of 
the Albion, entitle him to the consideration and kind wishes of 
readers of eyery class. This sheet is not devoted, as the title would 
seem to imply, exclusively to foreigners; but abounds with articles 
of peculiar interest to all who speak the English language. While 
we regret the encouragement given to the vast quantity of literary 
trash from abroad, reprinted here in every variety of form, and pro- 
fusely scattered among our extensive and growing population, we 
would by no means withhold our support from works of sterling 
merit, like the one under consideration. The Albion is principally a 
compilation from British periodicals of the first stamp, and embraces, 
in its ample and wel!l-printed columns, almost every article of value 
which originates in the European journals. With a tact and dis- 
crimination peculiarly his own, the editor culls from the great mase 
such only as are the best adapted to our own hemisphere. A great 
majority of the English periodicals, although of acknowledged excel- 
lence at home, are not worth being reprinted here. They contain 
doctrines, both political and religious, which are not relished by the 
American people. The Albion, therefore, merely transplants such 











flowers as are best adapted to our soil and climate, and presents us 
with the whole beauties of the transatlantic press, without any of 
its blemishes. Such a work deserves to succeed ; and we are happy 
to add, that it does succeed. It is published on very liberal terms, 
the subscription price being only six dollars per annum, and no one 
who “ takes it in,” need be under the necessity of subscribing to 
Blackwood, the New Monthly, the Literary Gazette, the Penny 
Magazine, nor any of the other ten thousand British periodicals, 
which long have been, and still are, deluging the United States, to 
the great detriment of native literature. It has now existed nearly 
eleven yeavs, and will shortly be issued in an enlarged size, as the 
commencement of a new series, It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that we wish it every success, 

Figaro.—A petite daily journal, called Figaro, devoted to criti- 
cisms and notices of the drama, together with such items of chit- 
chat as are calculated to be amusing, has been for some time past 
circulating in this eity. Works of this kind have been very success- 
ful in England, when cond=cted with good humour and vivacity, 
without personalities. We see no good reason why they should not 
be equally successful here. 

The Constellation.—This weekly sheet has lately been enlarged, 
and contains much original and selected matter, on a great va- 
riety of subjects. In its typographical appearance it is unusually 
imposing. Its editorial department has been recently strengthened 
by the accession of Mr. John J. Adams, who is already favourably 
known as a ready writer, and, to adopt one of our friend Willis’s 
expressions, “a persevering, out-of-doors business man,” 





Chinu.—“ The Chinese at one time,” says a recent traveller, ‘‘ mea- 
sured the irritable feelings of the English nation by the quantity of 
china broken in a year.”’ A Chinese historian observes, “ the mer- 
chants of Canton make the sale of their brittle ware the barometer 
of European passions, and as often as the sale augments they say, 
‘the last year has been a passionate one in England.’ China is 
not imported to the extent it was some years ago ; our own manu- 
factured articles and those of the continent have superseded the de- 
mand for the brittle ware of Asia, and the wise men of the Celestial 
Empire now say, the English have subdued all their anger; they 
have no matrimonial strife, and seldom break cups and saucers.” 


A female duellist.—The annals of duelling afford no such extraor- 
dinary instance as the following, taken from a Swiss journal :—‘“ A 
woman of robust frame, aged sixty-six, residing at Chenes Bougerie, 
had been upon terms of animosity with a baker for twenty-eight 
years, and had frequently challenged him to meet her sword in hand. 
They had, in fact, two several combats, from which the Amazon re- 
tired each time wounded. But, nothing daunted, she again forced 
her adversary to meet her a third time, and they had a rencontre, a few 
days since, at Vilette, when the fair Armida was so severely hurt 
that for three days her life was despaired of. She is, however, now 
fast recovering, and avows her resolution to enter the field again as 
soon as she has recovered her strength.” 


Sailing en a railway.—The Liverpool Mercury says, “ a friend 
lately saw a carriage travelling on a railway impelled by a small 
sail. It moved with considerable velocity, and had a very singular 
and striking effect. If there were no bridges or other impediments 
in the way on the Liverpool and Manchester railroad, we have no 
doubt a light carriage, furnished with sails, would traverse the whole 
line in an hour or less, with a moderate wind in a proper quarter.” 

Gas-lamps of London.—The gas-lamps of Landon alone con- 
sume not less than thirty-eight th d chald of coals in the 
year. The gas-pipes of the metropolis were, three years ago, of the 
yotal length of upwards of one thousand miles. 

Musical stenography.—A short-hand for music has been invented 

















in Paris, and is much used, 
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Wherefore then leave 


2d—Saidst thou not eve | 
This true heart to pine ? 


Should smile on our meeting? | 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


Ilustrations of Mythology and Ancient History. 
NUMBER FOUR, 


AJAX, THE GREEK WARRIOR.—Among the Grecian princes who led 
their armies to the siege of Troy, none rendered themselves more con- 
spicuous for their bravery than Achilles and Ajax.. The latter en- 
gaged Hector, with whom, at parting, he exchanged arms. After 
the death of Achilles, as mentioned before, Ajax and Ulysses dis- 
puted their claim to the arms of the dead hero. When they were 
given to the latter, Ajax was so enraged that he slaughtered a whole 
flock of sheep, supposing them to be the sons of Atreus, who had 
given the preference to Ulysses, and stabbed himself with his sword. 
The blood which ran to the ground from the wound, was changed 
into the flower byacinth. 


“The princely hero, whom ambition’s charms 
Conjured to madness for Achilles’ arms ; 

The Grecian chieftain, whom ambitious strife 
Deprived of reason first, and then of life. 

He who alone, Jove, Hector, sword and fire, 

So oft sustained, yields to one stroke of ire ; 
Whose streaming blood engendered on the ground, 
‘The flower first nade by Hyacinthus’ wound.”’* 





JEoivus, Gop or winps.—-A monarch of this name is said to have 
reigned over the kingdom of Zolia; and because he was the inventor 
of sails and a great astronomer, the poets have called him the god 
of the wind. ‘The name seems to be derived from the Greek word 
asodor, various, because the winds over which he presided are ever 
varying. He has been called “ the storm-fettering god;” also the 
“blustering Hippotades,” being the son of Hippotas. Others have 
termed him the “bub-cheek’d steward of the winds;” the “ storm- 
commanding tyrant of the air,” and the “great guardian of the hol- 
low winds” — 








——‘* Who can appease 

The angry waves, and swell them when he please ; 
Who struggling winds in rocky caverns keeps, 
And at his pleasure calms the raging deeps.” 





* Hyacinthus, the friend of Apollo, was accidently killed by the lat- { 


ter’s quoit, while amusing themselves with that game. Apollo was so af- 
flicted at this mischance, that he changed his friend's blood into a flower, 
and this is supposed to be the origin of the hyacinth. 
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Be.ieropuon, or Hipponovs.—This young prince of Ephyre, ore | 


of the most ancient towns of Greece, in consequence of killing his 
brother Beller, fled to the court of Proteus, king of Argos. His crime 
procured hin the name of Bellerophon, or murderer of Beller. The 
young queen accused him falsely to her husband, because he was 
more virtuous than herself. Proteus, unwilling to violate the laws 
of hospitality, by punishing Bellerophon, for his supposed offence, 
sent him away to his father-in-law, Jobates, king of Lycia, and gave 
him a letter, in which he beggéd the king to punish with death a 
man who had insulted his daughter. From that circumstance, all 
letters which are of an unfavourable tendency to the bearer, have 
been called letters of Bellerophon. Jobates, to satisfy his son-in-law, 
sent the supposed delinquent to conquer a horrible monster Chimera, 
in which dangerous attempt he would undoubtedly be slain. But 
the providence of Minerva supported him; and with the aid of the 
winged horse Pegasus, he conquered the three-headed monster, and 
returned victorious. Jobates imposed on him several other difficult 
tasks, all of which he accomplished, and finally, the king convinced 
of his innocence, gave him his daughter, and he succeeded to the 
throne. Thus the persecuted outcast became king of Argos. 

“The bearer of the fatal letter, who 

The dire, three-headed fierce chimera slew. 

He that bestrode the muses’ winged horse 

And taught the untamed steed an ordered course.” 


TO ANNA. 


While hope, dearest Anna, still whispers of blisses, 
Of nuptial endearments, and conjugal kisses, 

This flattering heart, to her pr bounding, 
Exults in the prospects of pleasures surrounding. 
Resolve then to keep the sweet promise you've given, 
For surely, sweet girl, we’ve the sanction of heaven ! 
This life is so short, and enjoyment so fleeting, 

So rapidly fading—so quekl retreating, 

It is meet that we seize on the hour that is flying, 
Which never returns to the living or dying; 

Consent then to bless me, I on te implore thee, 
Dear Anna, believe me—I love—I adore thee! 





HOPE. 


As darkling through life’s dreary desert we grope, 
Those pleasures which Campbell has brightly portrayed 
There’s <a | so sweet as the “Pleasures of Hope ;” 
In exquisite colours, that never can fade; 

Which sweeten the bitterest sorrow that flows, 

From fabled Pandora’s collection of woes. 











ATHEISTS. 
The pioneers of Satan’s restless host, 
Self-rendered illegitimates, who boast 
They have no Father! Yet with craven dread 
Shrink from his justice on a dying bed! 
Trembling in heart, at what their lips deny, 
The being whom they flout at and defy! 
Moral abortions from the womb of chance, 
Licked into shape by hoodwinked circumstance, 
Whose toad-like lips disperse corroding bane, 
With no redeemin ieoel be their brain, 
Cursed with a doubt no reasoning can control, 
The ague, plague, and palsy of the soul; 
Heirs to the woes Pandora’s box contains, 
Without the balm of hope to ease their pains. 


Hasits OF THE FRENCH KiNG.—An English paper gives the follow- 
ing sketch of Louis Philippe :—“‘ Like most of the continential sove- 
reigns, heisan early riser. Many of his appointments to receive persons 
takes place, when he is in health, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and he usually devotes half an hour or more before that time daily, 
to an examination of the accounts of his stewards, &c. in which he 
is frequently assisted by the queen. He is very affable in conversa- 
tion, but rather more inclined to talk than to receive information. 
If he admit to an interview a person of few words, the interview is 
generally of long duration; but if a talker obtain an audience, the 
conference is very short. The king seldom receives an Englishman 
without turning the conversation upon old times, when he bestows 
many encomiums upon the English for their hospitality to refugees, 
and for their kindness to himself. In one of his rooms he has se- 
veral well-executed paintings, representing passages of his life when 
in misfortune, and even pecuniary distress; to these he directs the 
attention of his visitor with a sort of pride. He is excessively fond 


|| of business of every kind, from the despatches of a foreign ambas- 


sador to a report on the state of the theatres; and he keeps up a 
correspondence with several of his representatives in foreign coun- 
tries, totally independent of the official intercourse with his ministers.” 
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